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^^ PREFACE. 



Though memorable for its results the life-time 
of Van Dyck was short, and its most eventful years 
were spent in alien lands. Almost every detail of 
the careers of Rubens and Rembrandt is known to 
us, but neither history nor tradition has been so re- 
gardful of the third great artist of the Low Coun- 
tries, and the records of Van Dyck's life are de- 
plorably meagre. All that is known of him is so 
chivalric and picturesque that we involuntarily reach 
out for the whole story, but always in vain. The 
whirl of battle which overswept Great Britain soon 
after his death carried away the personal memories 
of the artist of the Stuarts as effectually as it de- 
stroyed the crown and the mitre. 

The main authority on which this biographical 
sketch rests is the careful account of Van Dyck in 
the seventh .volume of Michielis's Histoire de la 
Peinture Flamande, a work which is justly cele- 
brated for its evidences of critical acumen and dili- 
gent research. In connection therewith I have 
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studied W. Hookham Carpenter's "Van Dyck and 
his Contemporaries," an interesting memoir pub- 
lished in London about forty years ago, and con- 
taining several state papers relating to the artist. 
The notes on the English and Scottish portraits 
and their subjects were taken from that most inter- 
esting work. Lodge's "Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages of Great Britain " (Bohn's eight-volume 
edition. London : 1850). 

Certain anecdotes and other details of the life of 
Van Dyck have been found also in the works of 
Walpole, Jarves, Redgrave, Richardson, and Mengs ; 
and in the biographies of Rubens, Reynolds, and 
Wilkie. M. F. Sweetser. 
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VAN DYCK. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Antwerp Silk-Merchant and his Artistic Wife. — Whence, Van 
Dyck. — In Rubens's Studio. — A Lowland Romance. — The 
Route to Italy. 

In the heroic city of Antwerp, on the 2 2d of 
March, 1599, Anthon/ Van Dyck first saw the 
light. His father, Francis Van Dyck, was a 
wealthy silk-merchant, and had inherited a thriv- 
ing business from his ancestors, who were all 
men of Antwerp. Some writers have inferred, 
from a passage in an ancient guide-book, that the 
parents of the great artist were Hollanders, and 
that his father was a glass-painter of Bois-le-Duc ; 
but Michielis, the learned historian of Flemish 
art, refutes this theory, on the authority of a 
monumental inscription formerly preserved in 
Antwerp Cathedral. There were twenty-seven 
Van Dycks registered on the rolls of the Brother- 
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hood of St. Luke, between 1497 and 1523, as 
artists or amateurs. Francis Van Dyck became 
very wealthy, and was also famous for his fer- 
vent piety, by. reason of which he was chosen a 
director of the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament. 
In 1590 he took his second wife, Mary Cuypers, 
to whom he was united in the cathedral of his 
native city; and she bore him no fewer than 
twelve children during the next sixteen years. 
Five of these inherited the austere devotion of 
their father to such a degree that they devoted 
themselves to God, and entered a religious life. 
Theodore was a canon of the Abbey of St. Mich- 
ael, and pastor of Minderhout ; Anne was a Fa- 
contine nun ; and Cornelia, Susannah, and Eliz- 
abeth entered the Convent of the Beguinage. 
These sisters were always beloved by Anthony, 
who dedicated to them at least two of his finest 
engravings j and another was dedicated to the 
priest Theodore. Still another sister, Catherine, 
married Sieur Adrien Diercx, a notary of Ant- 
werp, in the year 16 10. 

Van Grimbergen holds that Van Dyck was 
born in the house which is still standing at No. 
300 Courte-Rue Neuve ; but Van Lerius main- 
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tains that his birthplace was in the house called 
Den Berendans, at the iron bridge near the old 
grain-market, and almost opposite the ancient 
city hall. 

The mother of this worthy family was filled 
with artistic ideas, and gave free utterance to 
them by the aid of the favorite feminine imple- 
ment, the needle, in countless square yards of 
delicate embroidery and tapestry-work. In this 
manner she executed not only the customary 
geometric eccentrics, but also landscapes and 
figures, azure seas and skies, emerald trees, and 

, vivid Flemish houses. Her masterpiece was a 
large composition to hang over the fire-place, in 
which the Story of Susannah was represented by 
deftly laid stitches in silks of many colors j and 

j on this work she labored assiduously when the 
birth of her artist son was approaching. 

While Anthony, the seventh of her twelve chil- 
dren, was passing through the years of childhood, 
and abiding in the most impressionable period of 
his life, the good mother continued her embroid- 
ery, and worked out cunning designs in multi- 
colored silks. Perhaps she yearned for a child 
who could exhibit a nobler art than her needle 
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could achieve, and so endeavored to lead An- 
thony to love and practice designing. Or it may 
be that the infant, daily surrounded by the 
charms of form and color, at last attempted to 
emulate the maternal compositions, and thus at- 
tracted his parent's attention. 

Mary Cuypers soon perceived that her son's 
instincts were directed towards drawing, and she 
devoted herself to teaching him in that direction, 
as far as she was able. And when the child had 
surpassed his instructor, she persuaded Francis 
Van Dyck to place him in the studio of Henry 
Van Balen, a meritorious historical painter, who 
had been a fellow-disciple with Rubens, and had 
perfected his art by studying in Italy. Accord- 
ing to the registers of the guild, Anthony Van 
Dyck passed under the tuition of Van Balen in 
1609, when he was ten years old. 

The glory of Rubens was then rising to its 
zenith, and speedily inflamed the desire of the 
ambitious boy to become one of the great mas- 
ter's pupils. To this end he studied with unre- 
mitting diligence, and rapidly mastered the ele- 
mentary branches, while his eager eyes watched 
the eagle flight of Rubens's fame and honor. At 
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the expiration of four or five years he made an 
attempt to be enrolled among the great master's 
pupils, and his aspirations were warmly seconded 
by his sagacious parents. He had the good fort- 
une to meet with the approval of Rubens, who 
freely admitted him to the studio. 

Anthony was not unmindful of the high favor 
which had been shown him, and his desire to 
merit this condescension, as well as his love of 
art, moved him to constant and concentrated 
labors. The master marked the fruits of his dili- 
gence and appreciation, and taught the lad with 
especial care, enriching his mind with the fruits 
of his own long experience. He soon promoted 
him to the duty of making miniature drawings 
from his own great paintings, which, since they 
were to be used for the engravers to work upon, 
needed to reproduce the subtlest expressions of 
those famous works. 

That Van Dyck was highly esteemed by his 
fellow-pupils, as well as by the master, is proven 
by the following anecdote. Rubens was accus- 
tomed, after the labors of the day were over, to 
mount his horse and ride out into the country, 
to unbend the tension of his mind, and to seek 
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fresh sources of inspiration. During these times 
his pupils would often beg or bribe the old serv- 
ant Valveken, who guarded the inner painting- 
room, to admit them to see the works on which 
the master was engaged. One day, while they 
were thronging around a freshly painted pict- 
ure, young Diepenbeck was accidentally pushed 
against it, and the arm and chin of the Virgin 
were rubbed out. The young men stood aghast 
with consternation, and at last Van Hoeck cried 
out : " Van Dyck is the ablest of us ; let him try 
to repair the damage ! *' After much hesitation, 
Anthony set about the work, and in two or three 
hours he finished it so successfully that even 
Rubens himself was at first deceived, and be- 
lieved that it was his own handiwork. When he 
perceived that another brush than his own had 
been engaged upon it, he summoned the pupils 
together, and won from them a frank confession 
of the accident, with which he was so well 
pleased and amused that he forthwith forgave 
the offenders. Descamps affirms that the picture 
thus repaired was the celebrated * Descent from 
the Cross ; ' but this can hardly have been pos- 
sible, since that great painting was delivered to 
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the purchasers when Van Dyck was but thirteen 
years . old. Mensaert says that the picture was 
that of St. Sebastian, in St.. Augustine's Church 
at Antwerp. 

Early in the year 16 18 Van Dyck was received 
as 2i franc-maitre of Antwerp, an extraordinary 
honor for so young an artist. During the same 
year he joined the society for mutual aid, which 
had been founded by the artists of the city. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds owned a picture which 
was attributed to Van Dyck in his nineteenth 
year, representing Rubens, Vosterman, and two 
other artists. It is said that he also painted, at 
about the same time, a picture of * Christ bear- 
ing His Cross,' for the Dominican Church at 
Antwerp, and one or two more religious sub- 
jects. 

In 1623, when the Jesuits of Antwerp were 
decorating their church with rich ornamentation, 
they contracted with Rubens for thirty-nine paint- 
ings, which he was to design and retouch, the 
main work on them being done by Van Dyck and 
the other pupils. The name of the young artist 
was the only one designated in the contract, as 
if even then he stood foremost in the band of 
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Students. The Jesuit Church was designed by 
Hubens, and was adorned within by thirty-eight 
columns of white marble, which had been cap- 
tured by a Spanish cruiser while being borne on 
an Algerine ship to Constantinople, to be used 
in the construction of a mosque. In each of the 
intervals between the columns one of the new 
pictures was placed ; but the church and most 
of its contents were destroyed by fire in 1718, 
and these treasures of art were lost to the world. 

During the same year an agent of the Earl of 
Arundel (whom Rubens entitled " an evangelist 
to the world of art, and the great supporter of 
our profession") wrote thus to his master: VVan 
Dyck lives with Rubens ; and his works are be- 
ginning to be almost as much esteemed as those 
of his master. He is a young man of one-and- 
twenty, with a very rich father and mother in this 
city ; so that it will be difficult to induce him to 
depart from this country, especially since he sees 
the fortune which Rubens is acquiring." 

Rubens had long been urging his pupil to visit 
Italy, in the full belief that he would be bene- 
fited by the study of the works of the great por- 
trait-painters of the south, and that the contem- 
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plation of the classic sculptures there preserved 
would purify and elevate his taste. The master 
remembered what assistance and stimulus he 
himself had received in Italy, and desired that 
his hopeful disciple should enjoy the same rich 
advantages. But the Earl of Arundel, that fore- 
most patron of the arts, invited him to England 
with such earnestness that the young artist could 
not decline so flattering a proposal, and he de- 
termined to postpone his Italian journey. 

In the autumn of 1620 Sir Dudley Carleton, 
the British minister at the Hague, received a let- 
ter stating that Van Dyck had departed for Lon- 
don, and that the King had granted him a pen- 
sion of ;^ioo. Rubens was at this time at Paris, 
receiving the commands of Marie de Medicis for 
the decoration of the Luxembourg, and thus his 
pupil was left free to follow his own inclinations. 
Perhaps he went over in the train of commis- 
sioners from the United Provinces, on the advice 
of Sir Dudley Carleton, who was the friend and 
correspondent of both Rubens and Lord Arun- 
del. 

But little is known concerning Van Dyck's first 
sojourn in England, save in an entry on the 
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Order-Books of the Exchequer, stating that there 
was paid "To Anthony Vandike the some of 
* ;^ioo by way of reward for speciall service by 
him pformed for his Majestie." This sum may 
have been a gratuity, or else, as some suppose, 
it may have been the reward for the full-length 
portrait of James I., which is now at Windsor 
Castle. It is also believed that Van Dyck 
painted, at this time, a small portrait of the Earl 
of. Arundel in armor. But it does not appear 
that he met with sufficient encouragement to in- 
duce him to prolong the sojourn in England, 
since early in 162 1 the Privy Council granted "A 
passe for Anthonie Van Dyck gent his Ma*'®* Ser- 
vaint to travaile for 8 Months he havinge ob- 
tayned his Ma*'*' leave in that behalf." Herein 
it appears that the artist was enrolled among the 
dependents of the royal household, probably in 
some nominal office secured by Lord Arundel. 
The period of his absence was also limited, but 
it is not known that he returned to England until 
several years later, during the reign of Charles I. 
In 1622 Van Dyck was invited to the Hague, 
by Frederick of Nassau, the Prince of Orange, 
and abode in the picturesque capital of Holland 
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for several months. At this time he painted the 
portraits of the Prince and Princess, and other 
notable personages, including the armor-clad war- 
riors the Duke of Brunswick and the Count of 
Mansfeld. The valiant duke had just suffered 
amputation of his left fore-arm, which had been 
shattered at the battle of Fleurus, and the artist 
skillfully concealed the mutilation by painting a 
scarf over his armor on that side. The date of 
Van Dyck*s visit to the Hague is not stated, but 
it must have been before he went to Italy, since 
both Brunswick and Mansfeld died while he was 
absent in that country. 

When Van Dyck was passing through Haar- 
lem, he desired to see Franz Hals, the celebrated 
painter, but was unable to find him at home, 
since he preferred the smoky chambers of the 
taverns and the merry orgies of his boon com- 
panions to the quiet life of the studio. At last 
some one found the joyous artist, and summoned 
him home. Van Dyck introduced himself as an 
amateur, who wanted his portrait painted, but 
had only two hours in which to sit for it. Where- 
upon Hals seized the first canvas at hand, and 
fairly rained his brush-strokes upon it, so that, 
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at the expiration of the time, he exclaimed : 
" Have the goodness to rise, sir, and examine 
your portrait." Van Dyck praised it warmly, 
and conversed for some time upon art, carefully 
avoiding all technical terms, and finally said : 
" Painting seems a very easy thing. I 'd like to 
try what I could do at it." He took up a bare 
canvas, and Hals sat down in his turn, while the 
visitor dipped his brush in the colors, and fin- 
ished a portrait as soon as Hals had done. The 
latter was astounded at his expedition, and when 
he saw the canvas, he cried : " You are certainly 
Van Dyck ; he alone is capable of such work." 
Then he embraced the great artist, and welcomed 
him to the studio. The visitor gave the Hals 
children several ten-florin pieces, but it was not 
long ere their father had invested fhem at the 
tavern. 

There is a picture by Van Dyck, now in the 
Louvre, in which King David, St. John, and St. 
Catherine are seen adoring the Virgin and Child ; 
and duplicates are in the Baring collection and 
the Berlin Museum. An ancient tradition states 
that the King David and the Virgin were por- 
traits of the artist's father and mother, while the 
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St. Catherine was his mistress and the St. John 
was his own face. * The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds/ in the De Grey collection, contains 
another portrait of the master, as one of the 
shepherds, apparently about twenty-five years 
old. 

Van Dyck was recalled to Antwerp by the mor- 
tal illness of his father, and arrived in time to 
comfort his last hours. The dying man made his 
son promise to paint a picture for the Dominican 
Sisters, who had solaced his last days on earth. 
On the ist of December he expired, and was 
buried in the Cathedral. Seven years later the 
artist finished this picture, and gave it to the sis- 
terhood. It was a Crucifixion, with Sts. Cath- 
erine and Dominic near by; and on a rock at 
the foot of the cross was painted the following 
bizarre sentiment, in Latin : " Lest the earth 
should be heavy upon the remains of his father, 
Anthony Van Dyck moved this rock to the foot 
of the Cross, and gave it to this place." The 
picture was sold at auction in 1785, when the 
monasteries were broken up, and was bought in 
for the Antwerp Academy for $2,700. 

Descamps suggests that Rubens entertained an 
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extreme jealousy towards Van Dyck at this time, 
and endeavored to prevent a competition by ad- 
vising him to ignore historical painting and de- 
vote himself to portraiture. This theory is suf- 
ficiently absurd when we consider the youth of 
Van Dyck, and his barrenness of master works ; 
while such a suspicion is equally repulsed by the 
noble and magnanimous character of Rubens, 
and his liberal and joyous acknowledgment of 
the genius of his contemporaries. Some ingen- 
ious Frenchman has supposed {more Gallicano) 
that the master was moved by jealousy of a 
sharper kind, and that he wished to remove his 
handsome young pupil from the vicinity of Mad* 
ame Rubens, the obese Isabella. 

It is, indeed, probable that the master advised 
his pupil, frankly and generously, as to the line 
of effort in which he appeared most skillful, and 
wherein he might hope for the highest honors. 
This was portraiture, and the accuracy of Ru- 
bens's judgment was proven by the preeminent 
success which his pupil achieved in that depart- 
ment. Furthermore, the master held portrait- 
painting as one of the highest vocations of art, 
and the point of its closest emulation with nat- 
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ure. In Rubens's house, after his death, were 
found copies of twenty of Titian's portraits, ex- 
ecuted by himself. 

When Van Dyck paid his farewell visit to his 
beloved master, he presented him with three 
pictures from his own hand, an Ecce Homo, 
a portrait of Madame Rubens, and a represen- 
tation of the Romans seizing Christ in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. The last named was so 
highly appreciated by Rubens that he gave it an 
honorable place in the principal chamber of his 
house, and frequently extolleS its many merits. 
He returned his pupil's generosity by presenting 
to him one of the finest horses in his stable ; 
perhaps the same one copied in the equestrian 
portrait of Rubens which Van Dyck made be- 
fore he departed to the South. 

Van Dyck was now ready to take his journey 
into Italy, when a. new complication arose to de- 
tain him, threatening also to put a permanent 
end to his advance in art. He was always an 
ardent admirer of the fair sex, and halted at no 
sacrifice to win their smiles. It happened, there- 
fore, that while he was traversing the route from 
Antwerp to Brussels, as he approached the latter 
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city, he stopped at the hamlet of Saventhem, sit- 
uated in a fair valley of Flanders. Now near this 
village was the rural home of Anna Van Ophem, 
whom all accounts declare to have been one of 
the fairest of women, though the romancing biog- 
raphers call her a peasant girl, and graver chron- 
iclers give her a higher rank, saying that she 
bore the singular honorary title of keeper of the 
Archduchess's dogs, and that the house near 
Saventhem was only her rural villa. However 
this may be, whether smitten with the charms of 
a boor's daughter, or renewing a previous friend- 
ship with a court lady, the handsome young cav- 
alier turned aside from his journey, and dallied 
for many a week in the lovely environs of Saven- 
them, wandering through the fragrant fields and 
sauntering by the placid streams with the fair 
enchantress. He abandoned all thought of Italy, 
and even laid aside his pencil, until Anna per- 
suaded him to paint a picture for the village 
church. The resulting composition was a Holy 
Family, in which the Virgin was a portrait of 
Anna herself, while St. Joachim and St. Anna 
were drawn from her parents. The picture has 
long since disappeared, and Mensaert says that 
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it was cut up by French foragers to make grain- 
bags. The church authorities were so delighted 
with the painting which Annans intercession had 
obtained for them that they ordered the artist to 
make them another picture, for which they paid 
two hundred florins. The subject was St. Martin 
dividing his cloak with two beggars, and he por- 
trayed himself for the generous saint, seated on 
the white horse which Rubens had given him. 
The composition was similar to that in a picture 
of the same subject which Rubens had then re- 
cently painted, but the other traits recall the 
ndivetk of Memling and the grace of Raphael. 
The St. Martin still adorns the village church, 
though it has often been sought by foreigners. 
In 1758 the priest sold it to a virtuoso of the 
. Hague for 4,000 Brabant florins ($1,800), but the 
peasants and their wives surrounded the church, 
armed with clubs and pitchforks, and forced the 
purchaser to flee through the fields homeward, 
empty-handed. In 1806 the French invaders sent 
a detachment to take the picture away, but the 
villagers made such resistance that it was neces- 
sary to summon a reinforcement from Brussels 
before it could be removed. After remaining in 
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the Louvre until 1815, the beloved St. Martin 
was restored to the Saventhem Church. About 
the year 1850 a rich American (so says Michielis) 
offered $20,000 for the picture, no matter how it 
might be obtained, and the enterprising rogues 
to whom he had applied attempted to steal it at 
night. But the watch-dogs gave the alarm, and 
the men of Saventhem rushed to the church so 
quickly that the robbers had barely time to save 
themselves. Since that time a guardian sleeps 
in the church. 

After his return from Italy the artist once more 
saw Anna Van Ophem, but her fascination was 
then gone, and he painted her portrait sur- 
rounded by the Archduchess's dogs, each of 
which has its name written below. This picture 
was in Tervueren Castle, near Brussels, as late 
as 1763. 

But during these Arcadian weeks Rubens had 
heard that his whilom pupil had paused on his 
journey, and that the caresses of a rustic maid 
were supplanting all his high ambition of art. So 
he hastened to urge him, by all inducements of 
future grandeur and renown, to tear himself from 
the arms of his Armida, and to throw off his dan- 
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gerous infatuation. He also sent the Chevalier 
Nanni to Saventhem, to add his remonstrances 
and exhortations, and to stimulate in him a pas- 
sion for Italy. Michielis deplores Rubens's con- 
duct and thinks not only that Van Dyck needed 
not the instruction of Italy, but also that it was 
a sad bargain when he thus exchanged love for 
glory. The urgency of his politic and practical 
friends at last had their effect ; and, bidding fare- 
well to Anna, he took the route to Italy. Rubens 
equipped him also with numerous letters of in- 
troduction to the wealthy nobles and skillful art- 
ists whom he himself had known during his long 
and profitable abode beyond the Alps. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Van Dyck in Italy. — Studies Titian. — Life at Venice and Genoa. 

— At Rome and Palermo- 

So the young Antwerper crossed the Alps, and 
as soon as he approached the land sacred to art 
he turned his steps to Venice, to observe the 
magic coloring of those famous artists whose 
works had inJfluenced the florid brush of Rubens. 
In the city of the lagoons he made a long so- 
journ, giving the closest study to the great pict- 
ures of Titian, Giorgione, and the other Venetian 
masters, analyzing their methods, and copying 
several of the paintings with earnest care. The 
most profitable season of Van Dyck's five years 
in Italy was that which he thus spent, wherein 
he attained a manner more elevated and refined 
than he had learned in Brabant, and caught some 
of the richness and mellowness of the Titian- 
esque coloring. The assiduity of his labors here 
is attested by his sketch-books, two of which 
were lately owned by Agar Ellis, and contained 
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more than one hundred and fifty memoranda of 
parts of pictures by Titian, Giorgione, Veronese, 
Raphael, and other Italian masters. These are 
for the most part free pen-sketches, in bistre, 
accompanied by notes and observations in his 
own handwriting. The greater part of them are 
after Titian, who thus appears to have been his 
favorite object of study and admiration. 

During his Venetian sojourn the young Ant- 
werper painted two pictures of the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen for the Spanish Church at Rome. 
These were afterwards purchased by the Prince 
of Peace (so called), and removed to the Royal 
Palace at Madrid, from whence they passed into 
England. One of his best portraits of this pe- 
riod was that of the Spanish ambassador, Gon- 
salvez, who appears in a grave black costume, 
before a crimson curtain. The Marquis of Mira- 
belle, a peer of Spain, was also painted at the 
same time. 

During this sojourn the master made many 
portraits of the distinguished men of Venice 
and the surrounding country, and procured for 
himself an enviable and profitable fame in North 
Italy. He was invited to abide in several cities, 
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to practice this branch of art, and received as- 
surances of numerous commissions. The mar- 
velous mastery which he had attained over 
Titian's favorite carnations, which he used more 
skillfully than Rubens himself, insured his suc- 
cess among the Venetians, who were, indeed. 
Oriental in their love of deep, rich colors. The 
reverent manner in which the fair-haired north- 
ern artist studied the works of the master of 
Cadore was strongly contrasted by Jervase, a 
century later, who fancied that he could surpass 
Titian ; and when he had finished a copy of one 
of that great master's works, which he thought 
superior even to the original, he exclaimed : 
" Poor little Tit ! How he would stare ! " 

Van Dyck continued this interesting analysis 
until his purse was empty, with prodigal living, 
and it became necessary to earn money for fur- 
ther support. Recalling the brilliant success 
which Rubens had enjoyed at Genoa thirteen 
years before, he directed his steps to that city, 
where he was favorably received by the noble 
families who still remembered the notable 
achievements of his master. His own elegant 
manners and fair northern beauty disposed them 
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Still more in his favor, and commissions flowed 
in upon him abundantly. The Balbi, Pallavicini, 
Raggi, Spinola, and Brignole families gave him a 
rich patronage, and some of his noblest portraits 
are still preserved in the Genoese palaces. 
Among these works, instinct with chivalric re- 
finement and ideal nobility, were equestrian por- 
traits of Giulio Brignole and Gio. Paolo Balbi ; 
the Doge Pallavicino, in his ambassadorial robes ; 
the Marquis Spinola, in armor of polished steel ; 
and a youth of the Imperiale family. The last- 
named picture was purchased by Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden and carried to Rome. 

The noble portraits of Senator Balbi and his 
wife are enriched by the solemn coloring and 
magistral dignity of Titian's own pencil, com- 
bined with perfect drawing. They were pur- 
chased from the Balbi Palace by Sir David 
Wilkie, and entered Sir Robert Peel's collection. 
The famous * White Boy ' is still in the Durazzo 
Palace, and represents a patrician lad of the 
Durazzo family, clad in white satin. Another 
Genoese portrait was that of the Marchioness of 
Durazzo, robed in yellow silk, and attended by 
her \xio daughters, one of whom wore blue silk 
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braided with gold. The manner of the local art- 
ists was closely followed in this picture, and also 
in * The White Boy.' Among the other pictures 
painted for this princely family were a Virgin and 
Child and a composition representing Coriola- 
nus receiving his mother and children in the 
camp of the Volsci. 

The equestrian portrait of the Marquis of 
Brignole, a noble youth on a gray charger, 
and the smaller picture of his marchioness, 
robed in dark blue silk embroidered with gold, 
are still preserved in the Brignole Palace at 
Genoa, together with several other works by the 
same hand, including *The Tribute Money,' 
which strongly recalls the manner of Titian. 

The portrait of Walgenstein dates from 1624, 
and is now in the Lichtenstein Palace at Vienna, 
which is so rich in the master's pictures. In the 
same collection are the portraits of the armor- 
clad Prince of Nassau, and the martial Prince 
Ferdinand, the Governor of the Low Countries. 
In 1625 Van Dyck painted a portrait of Nicholas 
Rockox, an Antwerp magnate who seems to have 
been traveling in Italy at this time. This pict- 
ure for many vears adorned the Hall of Assem- 
bly at Antwerp. 
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While he was in Genoa Van Dyck painted that 
excellent portrait of himself which is now in the 
Duke of Grafton's collection, showing a blonde- 
haired youth dressed in a robe of black silk and 
a purple vest. The famous picture of the Lomel- 
lini family, now at Edinburgh, was his chief work 
in Genoa, and is about nine feet square. An- 
other portrait at Edinburgh was purchased from 
the Gentili family, and was one of Anthony's 
Genoese works. Numerous other pictures of this 
period have been picked up in Italy, and are now 
worthily enshrined in British palaces. 

The master dwelt at Genoa for about three 
years, at different times, and executed an aston- 
ishing number of portraits and other pictures, 
manifesting a remarkable facility in handling, 
and a tireless energy ; while the rare skill with 
which he caught the expressions of his sitters 
was prophetic of his subsequent triumphs in por- 
traiture. But the Genoese pictures are not equal 
in merit to those of the periods preceding and 
following, since they have in later times deterio- 
rated in color, and assumed a dark and sombre 
appearance. It has been suggested that he used 
the brown tints, then favored by the local art- 
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ists, in compliment to the Genoese, who had so 
liberally employed him, and whom he thought to 
please by adopting the national manner of color- 
ing. 

After his first successes at Genoa, the master 
yearned to visit Rome, the home of the noblest 
triumphs of art, whose temples had won a new 
consecration from the genius of Angelo and 
Raphael. Upon his arrival in the Eternal City 
he was domiciled in the palace of Cardinal Ben- 
tivoglio, who had formerly been the papal nuncio 
to Flanders, and had then acquired a strong af- 
fection for the Flemish people. Bentivoglio com- 
missioned him to make a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion ; and he also painted a full-length portrait 
of the Cardinal, which is still preserved in the 
Florentine Gallery, and ranks among the master's 
best works, being instinct with the life of Vene- 
tian color. This portrait of the famous historian 
and the confidant of Urban VIII. bears the date 
of 1623, and combines nobility and dignity with 
animation and elegance, showing a masterly ex- 
ecution. The stately prelate is seated, in his 
cardinal's robes, near a table, on which there is 
a vase of flowers and a letter. A century later 
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John Smybert copied this portrait, and his copy, 
hung in one of the halls of Harvard College, ex- 
cited the artistic sympathies of the youths Jon- 
athan Trumbull and Washington Allston, who 
copied it in their turn. 

During the same period the young artist 
painted * The Ascension ' and * The Adoration 
of the Magi,' which were afterwards enshrined 
in the Quirinal Palace. He also executed por- 
traits of Sir Robert Shirley and his wife, which 
are now at Petworth Castle. That worthy Eng- 
lish knight had married a lady of the Persian 
royal family, and was at this time acting as the 
envoy of the Shah at the court of Pope Gregory 
XV., from whom he was soliciting aid against the 
Turks. 

Van Dyck remained at Rome from 1623 until 
the end of 1624, according to Soprani's account, 
and painted many pictures, which are still pre- 
served in the Colonna, Corsini, and other pal- 
aces. He would doubtless have continued much 
longer in the city but for the hostility of the resi- 
dent Flemish artists, whose drunken revels and 
gross pleasures were thoroughly distasteful to this 
apostle of a new and purer school. They were 

3 
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offended at his withdrawal from their tavern 
ings, and affected to regard his knightly man- 
ners and dress as the marks of an inordinate 
pride and self-conceit. It is, indeed, certain 
that he conducted and costumed himself so os- 
tentatiously that the Romans called him II pit- 
tore cavalieresco. The main cause of the master's 
troubles seems to have been his abrupt and per- 
haps contemptuous refusal to be present at a 
gluttonous supper of initiation, which the Flem- 
ish artists usually gave to every new fellow-pro- 
fessional who arrived in the city. A powerful 
cabal was formed against him, and his works 
were disparaged as incorrect in drawing and 
feieble in color. These petty machinations so 
far disgusted him that he resolved to depart 
from their contaminating presence, and avoid 
such a profitless conflict. 

His first sojourn was at Genoa, but he abode 
there only a short time. He soon departed for 
Sicily, in company with the Chevalier Nanni, 
and went to Palermo, where he painted a por- 
trait of Philibert of Savoy, the Viceroy of the 
island. He also portrayed the celebrated female 
artist, Sofonisba Angosciola, who was then nine- 
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ty-one years old and quite blind. Her conver- 
sation was esteemed as highly profitable by the 
Flemish artist, who sometimes said that he had 
received more light on subjects connected with 
art from the words of a blind woman than from 
the works of the most illustrious painters. 
Sofonisba had been a friend of Titian, and 
had married first a Moncada, of Palermo, and 
then a Lomellino, of Genoa. Van Dyck had also 
commenced a large picture for the oratory of the 
Confraternity of the Rosary, and was apparently 
beginning a successful career in Sicily, when the 
plague suddenly broke out in the island, and 
committed frightful ravages. After his patron, 
the Viceroy, had fallen a victim to the pesti- 
lence, the master fled from Palermo, and took 
the unfinished picture to Genoa, where he com- 
pleted it and sent it back to Sicily. 

The Prince of Carignan was the subject of 
several of Van Dyck's most notable portraits, of 
which the best is the one in the Turin Palace, 
where the gallant noble, in gilded armor, is rid- 
ing a powerful gray charger. Other portraits of 
the Savoyard Prince are still preserved at Wind- 
sor Castle, at Munich, and in the late Tomkison 
collection. 
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Soon afterwards he met the Countess of Arun- 
del, who was then traveling in Italy, and at- 
tended her as far as Turin, but declined her 
urgent request that he should continue the jour- 
ney to England. Returning to the patronage of 
the Genoese nobles, and the cheerful hospitali- 
ties of his countryman, Cornelius de Wael (whose 
portrait he painted), he abode there for some 
time longer. He also visited Florence, and 
executed a few pictures there, enjoying, mean- 
while, the friendship of Justus Sustermans, the 
celebrated Flemish portrait-painter and artist 
to the Tuscan court. It is believed that he 
wandered to Milan and Brescia; and the Ca- 
thedral of Fano contains a portrait of one of 
the Rainalducci family, painted by him. 

It is thought that the noble portrait of the 
Duchess of Savoy, now in Lord Aberdeen's col- 
lection, was made at Turin, when Van Dyck 
was in that city. She is a brown-haired lady, 
erect and stately, and clad in robes richly em- 
broidered with gold lace. The Duke Charles 
Emanuel of Savoy was also depicted, armor-clad 
and decorated with the Order of the Immaculate 
Conception. 



CHAPTER III. 

Return to the North. — Slow Public Appreciation. — Religious Pictures 
and Portraits. — Rubens. — Hostile Rivals. 

Towards the close of the year 1626 Van Dyck 
returned to his native country, after an absence 
of over four years. The memory of his former 
achievements and of his>recent successful career 
in Italy secured for him a warm reception, but 
the overshadowing fame of Rubens was so vast 
that it left but a secondary place for his former 
pupil. Indeed, Van Dyck found it difficult, for 
a time, to get any contracts, and remained almost 
without occupation. The elder Teniers once 
met him in the street, and said : " Well, how are 
your affairs now ? Do the people begin to ap- 
preciate your works ? Do you get any commis- 
sions ? " To whom Van Dyck made answer : " I 
have hardly had time yet, being so lately arrived 
from Italy. But I certainly could be treated with 
more consideration. Do you see that fat brewer, 
who is now passing us ? I offered to portray his 
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lumpy face for two pistoles, and he laughed at 
me, and said that my prices were too high. I 
assure you that I shall not remain long in this 
city unless the wind changes." 

At last a member of the Confraternity of the 
Virgin commissioned the master to paint an 
* Adoration of the Shepherds ' for the Church of 
Notre Dame at Dendennonde ; and when it was 
finished the brethrea esteemed that the contract 
price, four hundred florins, was too much. The 
impecunious artist was forced to beg his patron 
to take the picture, and gave with it a portrait of 
the brother himself. The painting was ultimately 
bequeathed to the confraternity, and the por- 
trait remained in the family of its subject, though 
four thousand florins was offered for it. 

By these and similar mischances, and the slow- 
ness of public recognition of his merits, the mas- 
ter was filled with chagrin, and well-nigh brought 
to necessity. Rubens was the principal, though 
unwitting, cause of his troubles, and to him the 
distressed artist made urgent complaint. The 
very next day the old master went to Van Dyck's 
studio, and, after speaking very cheerily to him, 
purchased all the paintings which he then had 
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finished. Rubens retained ten of his great dis- 
ciple's pictures as long as he lived. Houbraken 
and Descamps state that Rubens gave a further 
proof of his respect by offering his daughter in 
marriage to Van Dyck, but that the latter de- 
clined the flattering proposal, since he was al- 
ready smitten with a hopeless love for her 
mother. Michielis, however, characterizes this 
anecdote as " sovereignly curious," because at 
that time Rubens had no daughter, while his 
wife had died before Van Dyck returned from 
Italy. 

In 1628 the sunshine of prosperity broke over 
the path of our artist, when the Augustinian 
monks gave him an order for an altar-piece for 
their church. This great work represents St. 
Augustine in ecstasy, sustained by angels, and 
looking into heaven at the three Persons of the 
Godhead. The majestic picture falls short of its 
highest effect by reason of the lack of a large 
mass of light, and Reynolds severely criticised 
it on that ground. But this fault was not per- 
ceived when the work was first completed, since 
the artist had formed his main light by draping 
the saint and the angels in light-colored rob^§. 
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The prior, however, reminded him that the robes 
of the Augustinians were black, and said : " No 
one could recognize the founder of our order in 
your white-robed saint, so you must either blacken 
his garments, or else keep the picture yourself." 
The artist bewailed the necessity, but complied ; 
and was then informed that the convent treasury 
was empty, and he must wait for his pay. It was 
not until he had painted another picture (* The 
Crucifixion '), and presented it to the monks, 
that he received the six hundred florins which 
were his due. 

From this time Van Dyck's position was se- 
cure, and he was kept continually engaged on 
honorable and lucrative commissions. In some 
degree this activity was due to the frequent ab- 
sences of Rubens, who spent much of the next 
few years on diplomatic missions from the Arch- 
duchess Isabella to the courts of London and 
Madrid. Descamps enumerates upwards of thirty 
pictures which Van Dyck painted, during this 
period, for the churches and public buildings of 
the Low Countries. 

Other pictures of this period were * The Cru- 
(Difixion' fpr gt, MichaeFg Church at Ghent, a 
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'magnificent work, which is now nearly destroyed 
by cleansing and restoration ; and * The Cruci- 
fixion ' which is now in Mechlin Cathedral. The 
latter, showing Christ on the Cross, between the 
two thieves, and a Murillo-like Madonna, was 
characterized by Sir Joshua Reynolds as "upon 
the whole one of the first pictures in the world, 
and gives the highest idea of Van Dyck*s power ; 
it shows that he had truly a genius for history 
painting, if it had not been taken off by por- 
traits." About the same time, the master also 
painted a corporation picture, containing the por- 
traits of twenty-three magistrates of Brussels, as 
they sat in council. This curious work was de- 
stroyed in 1695, during the bombardment of 
Brussels. 

* The Marriage of St. Catherine ' is a compo- 
sition wherein the Infant Jesus places a ring on 
the finger of the saint, while the Virgin crowns 
her with flowers. So superlative are the beauties 
and divine expressions of the Virgin and Child 
that this picture has long been called La plus 
belle des Vierges. It was brought from Brussels 
to England in 1820, and sold to the King, for 
2,500 guineas. Another splendid work, which 
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passed from Brussels to Windsor, was the 
* Christ Healing the Paralytic/ a broad and 
vigorous composition, which for many years 
passed for Rubens's. 

One of the most tender and beautiful compo- 
sitions of the master was * The Infant Saviour 
Crowning St. Rosalie,' a large and richly-colored 
picture which was painted for the hall of the 
Congregation of Jesuits at Antwerp. It was 
afterwards carried to Prague, and is now in the 
Vienna Belvedere. The Munich Gallery con- 
tains two more of Van Dyck's pictures of the 
same saint, showing the appearance of the Holy 
Trinity to her, and her transportation to heaven 
by angels. Another fine picture painted for the 
Jesuits' hall (and now at the Belvedere), was 
The Virgin Appearing to St. Hermanns.' 
The magnificent * Ecce Homo,' now at Pots- 
dam, was closely based on Titian's picture of the 
^ame subject, which is now in the Louvre. This 
fine work of Van Dyck's was copied in an en- 
graving of Langot's, of the extraordinary dimen- 
sions of seven feet by five. The * Ecce Homo ' 
and large pictures of * St. John the Baptist ' 
and * St. John the Evangelist ' were painted for 
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the Ladies* Church at Bruges, and were pur- 
chased by the King of Prussia from the Bruges 
Academy, in 1755, for 20,000 florins. Another 
picture wherein Titian was closely followed, at 
least as far as copying the head, was the mag- 
nificent equestrian portrait of the Emperor 
Charles V., which is now in the Uffizi Gallery. 

For the Recollet Church, at Antwerp, Van 
Dyck painted excellent pictures of the * Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine ' and ' The Entombment 
of Christ.' The Recollets of Mechlin were also 
liberal patrons, and had the master paint, for 
their church, the famous Crucifixion between two 
thieves, besides pictures of St. Bonaventure and 
St. Anthony. 

The Capuchin monks of Brussels received 
from Van Dyck pictures of St. Francis and St. 
Anthony of Padua, which reverted to the Brus- 
sels Museum when the convents were closed. 
Even little Dendermond had her master-pieces 
by Van Dyck, * The Adoration of the Shepherds ' 
and * Christ Expiring on the Cross,' which were 
enshrined in the parish church. The last named 
was carried to Paris by Napoleon's art-foragers, 
and was returned to the village-altar after the 
peace which was won at Waterloo. 
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Lille also was highly honored by the pictures 
of the great master, and here again the Recollet 
monks seem to have been the chief agents in 
securing these noble works. Their church was 
adorned with his compositions, representing 
* The Assumption of the Virgin,' * St. Anthony,' 
and * The Crucifixion,' all of which have disap- 
peared since the monasteries were closed. *The 
Dying Saviour,' formerly in this convent, and 
now in the Lille Museum, is one of Van Dyck's 
noblest achievements, in which he gives the fullest 
expression to his hatred of evil and injustice. 
In this trait the master has been called the fore- 
most of modern artists, and the most eloquent and 
powerful of the men who protested in color 
against the iniquities which seem to rule the 
world. The face and figure of the dying Christ 
appear like those of Prometheus, filled with 
agonizing protest against the triumphs of dark- 
ness and the unjust torments which fall upon the 
just and innocent. The two Maries, at the foot 
of the Cross, are overpowered by the deepest 
distress, and look, in their desolation, upon the 
piteous expiring victim. 

* The Entombment of Christ ' was the theme 
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of several of Van Dyck's grandest and most 
solemn compositions, wherein he shows the in- 
tensity of the grief and despair of those whom 
Christ left behind him. The Munich Gallery 
contains two of these, which have often been en- 
graved ; and others are at Vienna and Antwerp, 
and in England. One of the best illustrations of 
this theme was painted for the church of the Be- 
guine Nunnery, in which two of the artist's sis- 
ters had taken the veil. For the Facontine Con- 
vent, wherein his sister Anna was a nun, he 
painted a * Holy Family.' At Vilvorde, the Hos- 
pital of Religious Women had a composition 
of the Virgin and Child appearing to St. An- 
thony of Padua. 

During the same period the master executed 
many of his best portraits, including those of the 
Cardinal-Infante and the Archduchess Isabella; 
equestrian portraits of the Duke of Alva, the 
Duke of Arenberg, and Prince Thomas of Savoy ; 
the Bishop of Ghent and the Abbe Scaglia ; and 
Marie de Medicis, the Queen-Mother of France, 
and her son, the Duke of Orleans, both of whom 
had fled to Brussels to escape the plots of Rich- 
elieu. He also made many of the exquisite 
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sketches en grisaille^ of the most renowned men 
of the time, in letters, arts, or arms, which were 
engraved by Martin van den Enden. The Duke 
of Buccleuch now possesses the portraits of 
thirty-seven eminent artists and others of the 
seventeenth century, executed in brown and 
white, and made by Van Dyck for engravers to 
work from. These pictures were afterwards in 
the collection of Sir Peter Lely. They were des- 
tined to be . used in the famous book called 
" Centum Icones ; " and are each about nine 
and one half by seven and one half inches in 
size. Blanc says that in these, above all his 
works. Van Dyck should be studied, since he 
here shows an unwonted originality, fearlessness, 
and enthusiasm. A few of them have been scat- 
tered into other collections besides that of Buc- 
cleuch. Of these pictures, thirty were engraved 
by Paul Pontius, whose delicate and graceful 
works fairly represented their great originals. 
Twenty more were engraved by Vorsterman, 
with equal skill and insight. 

In 1627 and 1628 the master painted the two 
exquisite portraits now in the Hague Gallery, rep- 
resenting a young lady and a gentleman in the 
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prime of life. These have been called the Duke 
and Duchess of Buckingham, but without rea- 
son ; and the lady has been engraved as " Anna 
Wake." The portrait of Gaston, Duke of Or- 
leans, is now at Windsor, and shows the royal 
peer at full length, wearing a cuirass, and 
adorned with the Qrder of the Holy Ghost. 
Another of the Windsor portraits represents the 
Count Vandenburgh, the grim warrior who com 
manded the Spanish army in the Netherlands. 

Many of the generals and princes who led the 
opposing armies in the Thirty Years' War were 
portrayed by the hand of Van Dyck, and it is 
supposed that for this purpose he visited the 
scene of the hostilities, in Germany. Among 
the illustrious chieftains thus depicted were the 
Swedish King, Gustavus Adolphus ; Ferdinand 
II., the Emperor of Germany ; and the famous 
generals, Wallenstein, Tilly, and Pappenheim. 
De Piles says that the master also went to Paris, 
about this time, on the invitation of Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

Rubens was portrayed several times by his 
great disciple, and the best of these works is the 
elegant and dignified full-length now at Althorp, 
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wherein he appears as about forty-five years old. 
Another, taken about five years earlier, and now 
in the Duke of Buccleuch's collection, has been 
engraved eight times. A small and spirited paint- 
ing en grisaille shows Rubens and Van Dyck in 
(he same picture, surrounded by emblems and al- 
legories, and overlooked by Minerva and Mer- 
cury. This was painted for and engraved by 
Paul Pontius. In the National Gallery there is 
an interesting picture by Van Dyck, of three per- 
sons, discoursing on art, and the principal figure 
is incorrectly called Rubens. Edmund Burke 
told Angerstein that this was Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's favorite picture, and certainly it was 
given an honorable place in his collection. Ru- 
bens's portrait was introduced by Van Dyck as 
the head of the Emperor Theodosius, in the great 
picture which he made of the historic scene be- 
tween that sovereign and St. Ambrose, the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, wherein the latter excluded the 
Roman chief from Milan Cathedral. The pict- 
ure was an adaptation from a similar composition 
by Rubens himself ; and is now in the British 
National Gallery. 
Cornelius vander Geest was a celebrated Flem- 
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ish amateur who was on intimate terms with both 
Rubens and Van Dyck, the former of whom 
painted for him the grand picture of * The Bat- 
tle of the Amazons/ while the latter immortal- 
ized his features in one of the finest portraits in 
the world. This work, which Mrs. Jameson calls 
" the wonder and despair of modem portrait 
painters," is in the British National Gallery, 
where it is erroneously called * Gevartius.' It 
was so highly esteemed by the artist himself, that 
he used to carry it about as a specimen of his 
utmost skill. 

There are several portraits of the Prince Pala- 
tine, from Van Dyck's hand. The magnificent 
equestrian picture of the Duke of Arenberg, a 
noble Flemish chieftain, was ordered by the 
Prince Palatine, and represents the Duke clad 
throughout in armor, mounted on a bay charger, 
with a march of cavalry in the background. 

John Breughel's portrait, now at Munich, was 
painted by his friend and comrade Van Dyck ; 
and five etchings were made of him and his 
brother, who were called, in compliment to their 
proficiency in their respective departments of 
painting. Hell Breughel and Velvet Breughel- 
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Another artist-friend and co-laborer was Francis 
Snyders, whose portrait now adorns the Munich 
Gallery, and has been twice engraved. He also 
depicted Snyders with his wife and child, in a 
handsome picture which is now at St. Peters- 
burgh. Two portraits of Paul de Vos, the game 
painter, and his wife, have now been widely sep- 
arated by the chances of picture sales. Other 
subjects were, Colin de Noli and Fiammingo, 
the sculptors ; Van Ertvelt, the marine painter \ 
Peter Snayers, Lucas Van Uden, and Palamedes. 
Henry Liberti was a celebrated organist of that 
period, and no less than four fine portraits of 
him were made by the master. 

The canon Antonio de Tassis was a distin- 
guished artistic amateur of Antwerp, whom Van 
Dyck portrayed in his black robes, holding his 
forefinger between the leaves of a book. The 
picture is now in the Lichtenstein Gallery to- 
gether with that of the fair Maria Louisa de Tas- 
sis, in a rich silk robe with white satin bodice 
and sleeves, trimmed with gold cord, and adorned 
with precious stones. 

The venerable Malderus, Bishop of Antwerp, 
also sat to Van Dyck, and the results were the 
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two fine portraits now in Windsor Castle and the 
Antwerp Academy, wherein the shepherd of the 
hard-won Catholic fold by the Scheldt is robed 
in his full ecclesiastical costume. Another illus- 
trious churchman, the Abbd Scaglia, Spanish 
commissioner to the Treaty of Munster, was the 
theme of one of the master's finest productions, 
in which the venerable diplomat is portrayed in 
the robe and bands of his profession, and leans 
gracefully against the plinth of a column. 

The Duke of Nassau and his wife and four 
children formed the subjects of a large portrait- 
group, clad in the richest garments, and arranged 
in a stately vestibule. This is the painting, now 
in England, which Dr. Waagen calls the most 
magnificent family-picture in the world. 

The Archduchess Isabella was portrayed by 
Van Dyck several times, but always in the dress 
of a religious order of which she was the abbess. 
These have often been engraved by skillful bu- 
rins. Two other princesses of the House of Aus- 
tria were painted in the habit of the Carmelites 
of the Royal Convent, and the picture is now 
at Madrid. One of these was the Infanta Donna 
Margarita. The Infante Don Ferdinand, brother 
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of Philip IV. of Spain, was depicted on horse- 
back, clad in armor, and attended by an angel 
sent to destroy the rebel armies. 

The beautiful Margaret of Lorraine, Princess 
of Phalsbourg, frequently enlisted Van Dyck's 
pencil to portray her aristocratic features. The 
finest of these portraits are the full-length pict- 
ures now at Florence and in Lord Carlisle's col- 
lection, which are rich in delineations of jewels, 
silks, and white satin. 

In those days the tombs of persons of conse- 
quence, inside the churches, were frequently 
adorned with pictures of the deceased. Among 
Van Dyck's works of this class were portraits of 
Marie Anne Schoten, for St. Gudule's Church at 
Brussels : John Snellincks, the favorite battle- 
painter of the Spanish Governors, for St. 
George's Church, at Antwerp ; and Henri Van 
Balen and his wife, at St. Jaques Church. The 
tomb, of Waresguiel, in a rural Flemish church, 
was adorned by Van Dyck's painting of *The 
Seven Acts of Mercy,' executed in 1629, and in- 
troducing the artist's own portrait and nineteen 
figures. 

One of the finest works painted by Van Dyck 
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prior to his departure for England, was * The 
Elevation of the Cross,* executed on the order 
of the canons of St. Martin's Church, at Cour- 
trai. He exerted himself to the utmost on this 
picture, in order to establish his reputation at 
home, and to silence the detractions of his in- 
feriors, by producing a perfect masterpiece. He 
succeeded in this endeavor, and the new produc- 
tion was visited and highly commended by the 
foremost artists and critics of the Low Coun- 
tries. Numerous spicy stories have been cur- 
rent for centuries about the contumelious treat- 
ment which the artist received from the unap- 
preciative canons, and how he at last became 
even with them. But the latest and best author- 
ities regard the accounts of this disagreement 
as pure fictions, and give extracts from Van 
Dyck's letters to show in what high esteem he 
held and was held by the Courtrai ecclesiastics. 
Michielis calls this picture "one of the most 
admirable chefs-d^oeuvre that the art of painting 
has ever produced ; " and finding therein an in- 
dex of the difference between Rubens and Van 
Dyck, holds the latter as superior in poetic sen- 
timent, profound thought, harmonious sweetness, 
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and noble elegance. Rubens excels in masterly 
unity, inexhaustible originality, and unbroken 
harmony of conception and execution, differing 
therein from the other, whose style 'was in- 
fluenced by his various surroundings, now of 
Venetian art and now of the Lowland colorists, 
and by the restrictions and exactions of the in- 
sular nobles. Rubens was the inventor and 
greatest master of a new manner, which his il- 
lustrious pupil in some regards improved and 
spiritualized. Mengs has recorded an opinion 
that Van Dyck excelled even Correggio in del- 
icacy. 

Shall we follow Michielis in his translation of 
Van Dyck's motives in his religious paintings ? 
If we do, we shall see the faces of the martyrs 
turned toward the skies with looks of reproach 
and anger, abnegation and humility alike forgot- 
ten, and replaced by a reckless scorn. We shall 
see the artist covertly reproaching Heaven for 
the deluge of blood which, in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, had flowed over Germany and 
the Netherlands ; and glaring insolently at Him 
that sitteth on the Throne, through the eyes of 
His elect martyrs. Elsewhere the critic finds 
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downcast and dejected heads of moribund saints, 
hopeless and full of anguish, marking a belief 
that the sacrifice, so nearly complete, was al- 
together fruitless. But how often does the man 
of ink see far more in the works of the man of 
colors than had ever been put into them, and alle- 
gorize or fantastically interpret their expressions 
into a dishonest opposite of their original simple 
significance ? Titian had his Aretino, and Turner 
his Ruskin, the one belittling and the other too 
far ennobling the natural and rational meaning 
of the products of the studios. It may, perhaps, 
be safer then to leave the translation of Van 
Dyck's religious paintings to the thousands of 
ecclesiastics and millions of Lowland Christians, 
who have for centuries found them rich in spirit- 
ual instruction and replete in lessons of faith, 
love, and humility. 

Van Dyck's Madonnas are filled with natural 
humanity and tender maternal sentiment, and 
captivate the spectator by their fresh and virginal 
beauty, and their noble and graceful attitudes. 
In them maternal love attains its highest transfig- 
uration, and is intensified by an element of brood- 
ing solicitude. Their flesh-tints are of the most 
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brilliant and true, and the draperies show the 
fairest and most befitting colors. More substan- 
tial than the spirit-like Umbrian Madonnas or 
the ineifable Spanish Mothers of God, Van 
Dyck's Virgins are far more refined and saintly 
than those of Rubens, and are etherealized as 
far as the North Sea parishes would care to have 
them. One of the most exquisite of these is 
now at Bridgewater House, and exhibits the rich 
and brilliant colors of Titian, in combination 
with chaste design and divine expression. A 
duplicate is at Dulwich College. Four engrav- 
ings have been made from this rare picture. 
Eighteen other Madonnas by Van Dyck are still 
preserved in well-known collections, and bear 
the same tender and humanistic traits. 

The two magnificent pictures of the dead 
Christ, in the Antwerp Museum, appear to have 
been executed in Van Dyck's third decade, one 
in Italy, under the influence of Titian's warm 
and sombre coloring, the other in the North, 
when Rubens's manner was in the ascendant. 

While Van Dyck was thus adorning his native 
land with the rich fruits of his genius, his rivals 
in art were assailing him on all sides, and defam- 
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ing his character. His old studio-comrades pub- 
licly ridiculed his manner of painting, and gave 
ludicrous descriptions of his peculiar usage of the 
implements of art. He was not injured abroad 
by these attacks, but his peace was greatly trou- 
bled by their continual recurrence. Having no 
desire to combat such opponents, and being un- 
able to endure their malice, he resolved to de- 
part from his native land, and seek rest under 
other skies. 

One of the last misadventures which the mas- 
ter encountered in his native land was at the pal- 
ace of the Bishop, who had summoned him to 
make his portrait. Sending his painting imple- 
ments to the care of the porter, the artist pre- 
sented himself before the prelate, who was re- 
posing his colossal limbs on a green velvet sofa, 
and scarcely deigned to notice his presence. 
" Are you not come to make my portrait ? " cried 
the burly ecclesiastic, after Van Dyck had coolly 
returned his insolent stare, and helped himself 
to a chair. " I am at Your Eminence's service," 
answered he. " But why don't you go and get 
your implements ? " said the Bishop : '* Do you 
think that I shall bring them for you?" To 
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whom the painter calmly replied : " Since you 
have not ordered your servants to bring them to 
me, I inferred that you wished to render me that 
service yourself." Whereupon the angry church- 
man leaped up, and cried : " Anthony, Anthony, 
you are only a little asp, but you contain a great 
deal of venom." The artist hastened to the 
door, lest the sanctimonious giaht should crush 
him, and, when he reached the threshold, sent 
back a parting shot : " My lord Van der Burch, 
you are a voluminous personage, but you resem- 
ble the tree which produces the cinnamon. The 
bark is the best part of you." 



\ 



CHAPTER IV. 

■Flemish Art in England. — Van Dyck's Unsuccessful Journey. — 
Lord Arundel. — Qharles I. — Invitation to the British Court. 

England had not yet developed an art-school 
of her own, but was prodigal of welcomes to the 
artists of the Continent. Nearly a century before 
Van Dyck's birth, Jan van Mabuse, the friend of 
Albert Diirer and Lucas van Leyden, had visited 
the court of Henry VIP., and met a favorable re- 
ception. The Eighth Harry invited Raphael and 
Primaticcio to London, .and when he could not 
get them, he secured the services of Luca Penni, 
Raphael's pupil, and other Italians, with Cor- 
nelisz and several miniaturists. The bluff old 
Hans Holbein also abode in England at this 
time, and received a goodly pension. During the 
reign of Bloody Mary and her Spanish husband, 
Philip, several pictures were painted by Titian 
for the latter, and arrived at London. The Em- 
peror Charles V. also sent Antonio More to 
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Mary's court, where he stayed a few years. Queen 
Elizabeth had no interest in art, but during her 
long and prosperous reign the first English paint- 
ers of any note arose, bearing the now almost 
forgotten names of Cooper and Hillyard. James 
I. allowed the arts to take their own course, 
without any help or hindrance from his blunder- 
ing attentions ; but his nobles began the first col- 
lections of pictures in Great Britain, and Arun- 
del and Buckingham were generous protectors of 
artists. Between 1606 and 1620 the skillful por- 
trait-painters Paul Vansomer, Cornells Janssen, 
and Daniel Mytens came over from the Nether- 
lands, finding munificent patrons among the 
British nobles, and meeting with no competition 
from the inferior insular artists. When the reign 
of the cold bigot, James I., had ended, and the 
generous and art-loving Charles had ascended 
the throne, many of the Lowland painters looked 
toward London as the field of their future emol- 
ument. Jan Lievens, Rembrandt's fellow-pupil ; 
Gerard Terburg, the inimitable painter of sat- 
ins ; Gerard Honthorst, Caravaggio's imitator, 
whom the Italians called dalle Notte ; Cornelius 
Poelemburg, the author of dainty landscapes \ 
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and Henry Steenwyck, a proficient in archi- 
tectural painting, — all these were welcomed and 
well paid by King Charles. The resplendent 
works of Rubens had created a high apprecia- 
tion of the Flemish school of painting, and a de- 
sire to possess some of its noble works. King 
Charles ennobled Rubens, and tried in various 
ways to retain him at court, but in vain, for the 
princely artist preferred to dwell among his own 
people. It was natural that the disappointed 
sovereign should turn to the next best, and seek 
to adorn his court with other able Continental 
artists. 

According to the Antwerp Academy catalogue. 
Van Dyck endeavored to avail himself of this 
disposition of the British court, and. made a visit 
to London in 1629. Geldorp, a portrait-painter 
of Antwerp, was living in London at this time, 
and entertained the new-comer as long as he re- 
mained in the city. It seems that he failed to 
secure any encouragement, or to get an introduc- 
tion to the King, whereupon he returned to the 
Continent in deep chagrin. There is a tradition 
that during this unsuccessful expedition Van 
Dyck found a generous patron in Henry Percy, 
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the Earl of Northumberland, who had just been 
released from imprisonment. He took the artist 
to Petworth, and retained him there for six 
months, while he painted the portraits of several 
members of the Percy family, which now adorn 
the White and Gold Room in that famous man- 
sion. The Earl had fought in the Low Coun- 
tries and against the Armada, but was afterwards 
imprisoned in the Tower of London for sixteen 
years, on suspicion of favoring the Romanists, 
as his father had also been confined for his sym- 
pathy with Mary, Queen of Scots. 

After his return, Van Dyck is reported to have 
visited Paris, where he painted several portraits, 
including one of M. Chartres, a famous dealer in 
articles of vertu, 

Charles, the British sovereign, was not the di- 
rect heir to the throne, since his brother Henry 
was the elder ; and the latter once said that when 
he became king he should make Charles Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Perhaps in this case the 
royal house of Stuart would not have gone down, 
drenched in the blood of its chief and of faith- 
ful Scotland. But Henry died, and Charles, the 
elegant scholar, the versatile amateur, the weak 
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and wavering politician, ascended the throne, in 
1625. Walpole says that "the accession of this 
prince was the first era of real taste in England." 
He soon enriched the collections which he had 
already begun by buying the splendid gallery of 
the Dukes of Mantua, which they had been a 
hundred and fifty years in forming. Charles also 
bought twenty-three Italian pictures from a serv- 
ant of the Emperor Rudolph II., and many 
other paintings in Germany and Flanders. The 
courtiers and diplomats at the British court 
found that the best means of gratifying the 
sovereign was to give him works of art, and 
many of these beautiful peace-offerings were sent 
to the royal palace. Several skillful connois- 
seurs were stationed abroad to purchase others, 
and, as the ancient chronicler says, " the king 
caused a whole army of old foreign emperors, 
captains, and senators, to land on his coast, 
and do him homage in his palaces." 

Lord Arundel was justly called by Evelyn, 
" the great Maecenas of all politer arts, and 
the boundless amasser of antiquities ; " while 
another has entitled him " the father of vertu in 
England." Though he was Lord High Marshal 
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of England, he led a life of feudal reserve, and 
amused himself chiefly with his collections. The 
Arundel ian Marbles were gathered for him, in 
Greece and her islands, by William Petty, the 
uncle of the founder of the famous Lansdowne 
family. The Earl also purchased many paintings 
and antique medals from Vanderborcht, Rubens, 
and other Continental artists j and the great gal- 
leries of Arundel House were adorned with 
thirty-seven statues, one hundred and twenty- 
eight busts, and two hundred and fifty ancient 
inscribed marbles. He also developed the genius 
of Inigo Jones, and introduced the new method 
of building with brick into London, which had 
previously been constructed mainly of wood. 
When the conflict began between the King and 
the English people, Arundel was sagacious 
enough to abandon the distracted island, and 
fled to Antwerp with his collections. He died 
at Padua \ and the treasures which he had accu- 
mulated were divided among his heirs, and some 
part of them eventually came into the possession 
of Oxford University, where they are still known 
as the Arundelian Marbles. One of the Earl's 
favorite schemes was to divert a part of the Eng- 
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lish emigration, which was so rapidly moving 
westward across the ocean, and to form a power- 
ful colony in Madagascar. This pet idea was 
illustrated in one of Van Dyck's portraits of 
Arundel and his countess, wherein the Earl is 
seen pointing to the island of Madagascar, on a 
globe. Several other beautiful portraits of the 
noble connoisseur are now preserved in England. 
The Duke of Buckingham, Arundel's implac- 
able enemy, long held the position of royal fa- 
vorite, and kept the Earl in retirement. His 
hostility was the more easily victorious, since 
Arundel had come under the King's displeasure 
by allowing his son. Lord Maltravers, to marry 
Lady Stuart, the daughter of the Duke of Len- 
nox, whom Charles had destined for the bride 
of Lord Lome. But when Buckingham died, in 
1628, the Earl resumed the position in the royal 
favor which his congenial disposition and high 
talents merited. This nobleman was the samQ 
who had befriended Van Dyck many years be- 
fore, and now, at his advice, the King invited the 
Flemish artist to visit the English court. Bellori 
relates this circumstance, and states that he de- 
rived his information from Sir Kenelm Digby, 

5 
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who was at that time the ambassador of Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, to the Pope. The 
King's desire to enlist Van Dyck in his service 
was increased by the sight of a picture of * Ri- 
naldo and Armida/ which was bought in Ant- 
werp for the royal collection by Sir Endymion 
Porter. This gentleman, a groom of the bed- 
chamber, and colonel of the Seventh Foot Regi- 
ment, was beloved by James I. for his admirable 
wit, and by Charles I. for his learning, wide 
travels, and sweet temper; and was afterw^ards 
outlawed by the Commonwealth's Parliament. 
He visited Van Dyck in 1629 and paid seventy- 
two pounds for the * Rihaldo and Armida.' Aft- 
erwards the artist painted a portrait of Porter 
and his family, which is now owned by Vis- 
count Strangford, and several other portraits 
of the merry knight himself. 

Walpole quotes Mr. Beale's diary for the cause 
of the King's invitation to Van Dyck, which 
doubtless combined with Arundel's suggestions 
to insure the result : " Upon that he [Lely] took 
occasion to speak of Mr. Nicholas Lanibre's 
picture of Sr. Anto. V. D., doing which, said he, 
Mr. Lanibre himself told me he satt seaven en- 
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tire dayes for it to Sr. Anto., and that he painted 
upon it all of these seven dayes, both morning 
and afternoon, and only intermitted the time 
they were at dinner. And he said likewise that 
tho' Mr. Lanibre satt so often and so long for his 
picture, that he was not permitted so much as 
once to see it, till he had perfectly finished the 
face to his own satisfaction. This was the pict- 
ure which, being showed to King Charles the 
First, caused him to give order that V. Dyck 
should be sent for over into England." When 
the royal collection was broken up, in 1649, 
Lanibre bought this picture. Subsequently Van 
Dyck painted another portrait of the versatile 
chapel-master, showing him as David playing the 
harp before King Saul. 

Late in 1631, Sir Balthazar Gerbier, the Brit- 
ish minister at Brussels, purchased Van Dyck's 
picture of the Virgin and St. Catherine, and sent 
it to London for the Lord-Treasurer Weston to 
present to the King or Queen, as a New Year's 
gift. The artist thanked Gerbier for this act, 
having resolved to take himself also to London 
again, but afterwards changed his mind, and in- 
volved the worthy diplomat in serious perplexi- 
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ties. Anthony even declared that the picture 
aforesaid was a copy, and not from his own hand j 
whereupon Rubens became involved in the con- 
troversy by asserting that it was surely Van 
Dyck^s work, and suggesting that if he perse- 
vered in disowning it " he should be put to the 
test in order to see if he will do better." The 
Archduchess Isabella summoned Van Dyck into 
her presence, and reprimanded him for his fickle- 
ness. It is impossible to ascertain the motives 
of Van Dyck in thus conducting this obscure 
affair, but it is evident that he was subjected to 
deep wounds by the reproofs of his old master 
and his sovereign. The trouble was probably 
with Gerbier, who appears to have concealed a 
part of his instructions, and then fiercely de- 
nounced the artist to the British court. 

Sir Balthazar was the intimate friend of Ru- 
bens and Van Dyck, having been originally an 
artist himself and miniaturist to Charles I., who 
afterwards knighted him and made him an am- 
bassador. He repudiated his connection with 
painting, and became an obsequious and success- 
ful courtier. Rubens painted his wife and child, 
and Van Dyck composed a family group consist- 
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ing of Sir Balthazar, his wife, and nine children. 
The latter was left in Holland until Prince Fred- 
erick sent over and bought it for Windsor Cas- 
tle. Gerbier afterwards went to Surinam, and 
endeavored to turn the tide of emigration thither 
from New England by publishing a book en- 
titled " Sir Balthazar Gerbier's Manifestation of 
Greater Profits to be done in the Hot than the 
Cold Parts of America." 

In recounting the artistic tastes of the British 
King and nobles, the gloomy reverse of the pict- 
ure must needs be glanced at. Under the Puri- 
tan government which succeeded the execution of 
Charles I., the cause of art suifered deplorable 
losses, and the victorious Roundheads were not 

satisfied with the flight of the painters and the 

• 

cessation of production, but dispersed and even 
destroyed some of the finest existing collections. 
In 1645 Parliament voted that all the pictures at 
York House which included representations of 
the second Person of the Trinity or of the Vir- 
gin Mary should be burnt, and other galleries 
were gleaned in the same way. A man was hired 
for half a crown a day to break the great stained 
windows of Croydon Church. The royal collec- 
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tions were dispersed in every direction, and 
many of their treasures passed to the Continent. 
After the Restoration Hugh Peters was exam- 
ined as to the disposal of these priceless articles, 
but obstinately refused to divulge their where- 
abouts, although his execution was near at hand. 
(This was the same Hugh Peters who was for 
some years a preacher at Boston, in New Eng- 
land, and used to exhort on the ships anchored 
in Nantasket Roads.) 



CHAPTER V. 

Settlement in London. — Knighthood. — A Royal Prot^g^ — Favorite 
Ladies. — Commissions from the King. 

Van Dyck arrived in London in the spring of 
1632, and received a flattering welcome from the 
King. He was assigned a residence in the house 
of Edward Norgate, a skillful illuminator, and a 
relative of Sir Balthazar Gerbier. Norgate had 
made a tour in Italy to purchase pictures and 
statuary for the Earl of Arundel, who afterwards 
had him appointed Windsor Herald and Clerk of 
the Signet. Van Dyck's expenses were borne by 
the Crown, and at a later day the King endeav- 
ored to arrange with the great architect, Inigo 
Jones, for a suitable house in which he might 
dwell. Finally he was assigned apartments in 
the Blackfriars, and a summer residence at EU 
tham, in Kent. " The latter was perhaps in the 
great royal mansion of Eltham Palace ; though 
Vertue found an old house in Eltham wherein 
were several sketches of scenes in Ovid, painted 
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in two colors and attributed to his hand. His 
city residence was one of the buildings which 
had been erected from the materials and on the 
site of the great Convent of the Black Friars, 
after its suppression by Henry VII L The houses 
fronted on the Thames, and were thus insured 
good lights, a circumstance which ipade them fa- 
vorite abodes for artists; and they were also 
more easily accessible to the nobles, who rarely 
visited the city except in their barges on the 
river. 

Van Dyck was appointed Principal Painter 
in Ordinary to their Majesties, and Daniel My- 
tens, "the King's picture drawer," was so an- 
noyed by thus being superseded that he begged 
permission to return to his home at the Hague. 
Charles kindly said that he could find employ- 
ment enough for both Van Dyck and him ; but 
he could not endure the new state of affairs, and 
soon returned to Holland. Cornelis Janssen 
was another Lowland artist who lived at this 
time in London, and his studio was also in the 
Blackfriars. 

The court-painter was quickly set to work on 
most august commissions, and executed a full- 
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length of the King and a half-length of the 
Queen ; and a glorious family picture of the 
King in his royal robes, with the young Prince 
Charles at his side, and the Queen with the in- 
fant Princess Mary in her arms. This composi- 
tion is now in the Van-Dyck room at Wfndsor 
Castle; and Mrs. Jameson has well remarked 
that " it is hardly possible, remembering the sor- 
rows and the troublous times which afterwards 
burst on this devoted family, to look without an 
emotion of pitying complacency on this repre- 
sentation of domestic happiness, security, and 
royal dignity, set forth in all the enchanting illu- 
sion of art." Duplicates of this work are now 
owned by the Dukes of Richmond and of Dev- 
onshire, and the group of Charles and his son 

alone is in Lord Normanton^s possession. 

The courtly manners and chivalric refinement 
of the Flemish painter made him a great favorite 
of the King, who conferred the honor of knight- 
hood upon him within three months of the time 
of his arrival, and presented him with a gold 
chain, to which was attached the royal portrait 
set in brilliants. Charles frequently went along 
the river in his barge, from Whitehall to the 
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Blackfriars, and spent many hours with his art- 
ist, watching him while he painted, and hearing 
his brilliant conversation on the great art works 
of Italy and the Continent. Here, at least, he 
was secure from the boding murmurs of popular 
discontent, and from the passionate throbbings 
of the half-rebellious nation. 

During his first year in England Van Dyck 
was fascinated by the beautiful and notorious 
Lady Venetia, the wife of his friend and patron, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and painted as many as four 
portraits of her. One of these, now at Windsor 
Castle, is a noble specimen of his skill in its best 
period, and shows the lady under the attributes 
of Prudence, with symbolical figures of Deceit, 
Anger, Envy, and Profane Love bound beneath 
her feet. The artist made a small duplicate of 
this composition, for his own possession. In 
1633, in her thirty-third year, death suddenly re- 
moved this fair but frail daughter of the Stan- 
leys and Percys ; and Van Dyck made a beauti- 
ful portrait of her lying dead on a couch, with a 
faded rose beside her. The face has the Expres- 
sion of a tranquil slumber, but its pallor denotes 
that there shall be no awakening. The picture 
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is now in Earl Spencer's collection at Althorp, 
with a duplicate, or copy, at Dulwich. It is sup- 
posed that Venetia's husband, who loved her de- 
votedly, unwittingly caused her death by admin- 
istering certain potions to heighten her charms, 
since he was an adept in the occult sciences. 
The picture of Venetia as Prudence was exe- 
cuted as a memorial of the lady's victory over 
calumny ; and Hazlitt says that " it would be 
next to impossible to perform an unbecoming 
action while it hung in the room." Van Dyck's 
pictures of Sir Kenelm and Lady Digby were 
afterwards reproduced by the skillful miniaturist 
Peter Oliver, who copied many of the master's 
paintings, and had his own portrait executed by 
Van Dyck. Another of the master's pictures of 
this family shows Sir Kenelm with his wife and 
two sons, and is now at Sherborne. 

The portrait of Sir Kenelm Digby, now at 
Windsor, depicts a man of strong features, with 
a sandy beard and a powerful head. A sphere 
stands on the adjacent table, and refers to his 
astrological studies. There is more of the nine- 
teenth-century American in this picture than in 
any other that Van Dyck ever painted ; yet 
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Digby was a mystic, a bigoted Catholic, and. a 
haughty placeman. Withal, he was a marvelous 
traveller and linguist, famous for noble address 
and personal attractiveness, a profound student, 
and a daring experimenter in science. 

In August, 1632, the King ordered his treas- 
urer to pay Van Dyck two hundred and eighty 
pounds, for portraits of himself, the French 
King's brother, and the Archduchess Isabella, at 
twenty-five pounds each ; the Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, and their son, at twenty 
pounds each ; the Royal Family, one hundred 
pounds ; the Emperor Vitellius, twenty pounds ; 
and for mending the Emperor Galbus, five 
pounds. Nine months later he received four 
hundred and forty-four pounds, for nine por- 
traits of the King and Queen ; and several royal 
orders for similar large sums were issued dur- 
ing the next few years. The Roman Emperor's 
portrait was to complete a set, the others of 
which were painted by Titian. At this time 
the master's prices were twenty pounds for a 
half-length and twenty-five pounds for a full- 
length portrait, the relative value of money be- 
ing then about four times what it is now. In 
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1638 his prices had risen to thirty pounds for 
a half-length and fifty pounds for a full-length. 
The records of the Exchequer show that the 
court-painter was constantly employed by the 
King for the first two years after his arrival ; and 
during the same period he received many lucra- 
tive commissions from the foremost nobles of 
England. In October, 1633, he was favored 
with the grant of an annual pension of two hun- 
dred pounds. But his innate princely tastes had 
been further developed by familiarity with the 
splendid establishment of Rubens, and by his 
residences in the sumptuous palaces of his Ital- 
ian patrons. He had always been extravagant, 
and now that means were afforded, his expen- 
ditures kept even pace therewith, and he fully 

indulged his taste for the elegances and refine- 
ments of life. He sought to rival even the es- 
tablishments of the great nobles who lived in 
London, and surrounded himself with a retinue 
of servants and the appointments of a patrician 
household. He gave great feasts to his sitters, 
in order to study their features when relaxed 
and in repose ; and afterwards retouched their 
portraits with the natural expressions thus 
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caught. Since he was fond of music, many tal- 
ented composers and performers frequented the 
house, and enjoyed his unstinted bounty. The 
King's visits to the studio made it a favorite 
resort for the most celebrated wits and nobles 
of the court, as well as for the fashionable per- 
sons of the city, and for people who were seek- 
ing the royal patronage. 

On one occasion, when the King was in com- 
pany with Lord Arundel and Van Dyck, the 
former was speaking to his master about some 
matters of household expenses, when Charles 
turned to his painter, and said : " And you. Sir 
Knight, know you what it is to want three or 
four thousand pounds ? " "Yes, Sire," answered 
Van Dyck : " He who keeps his house open for 
his friends, and his purse for his mistresses, will 
soon find a vacuum in his coffers." He spent 
great sums on the latter class of parasites, the 
chief of whom was the famous Margaret Lemon 
(Sir Endymion Porter's friend), whose portrait 
by Van Dyck has often been engraved. Besides 
this portrait, which is at Althorp, he represented 
her as Judith, in a picture now owned by Lord 
Waldegrave. She was deeply attached to him, 
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and dwelt in his house at Blackfriars. When he 
married Miss Ruthven (at the King's command), 
Margaret was deeply grieved ; but her love soon 
turned to bitter hatred, and she sought a worthy 
revenge. The tradition gives her credit for the 
most refined and ingenious wickedness, stating 
that she attempted to permanently disable him 
from painting by cutting the cords of his right 
wrist *with a sharp knife. Failing in this, she 
fled to the Continent, and never returned. The 
portrait of Mrs. Lemon now at Hampton Court 
is a grand Titianesque work, wherein the frail 
beauty appears wrapped in loose crimson dra- 
pery. 

It is said that Anne Carlisle, who was cele- 
brated for her admirable miniature copies of 
Italian paintings, was a rival of Margaret Lemon 
in Sir Anthony's affections. On at least one 
occasion King Charles linked their names, when 
he sent to them jointly a present of five hun- 
dred pounds' worth of ultramarine. Another 
lady with whom Sir Anthony became enamored 
was Catharine Wotton, afterwards Countess of 
Chesterfield. In 1636 he painted a distinguished 
portrait of her, reclining on a bank in a pleasant 
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landscape; and another picture showed her in 
a rich dress of red silk. 

In 1635 the master made frequent visits to 
Holland House, where he portrayed the Earl of 
Holland, who was executed thirteen years later 
for heading a revolt against Parliament. About 
the same time Sir Anthony painted a picture of 
William Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose intense bigotry was fatal to his King, and 
almost as disastrous to his Church, while it en- 
riched New England by thousands of God-fear- 
ing exiles. The pious prelate appears in this 
picture robed in full ecclesiastical garments, with 
the same calm, firm, and dignified aspect which 
he wore when he went out to be beheaded on 
Tower Hill. Archbishop Juxon's portrait, by 
the same master-hand, is still preserved by the 
Bishop of London. 

Two fine pictures which bear the date of 1636 
are the portraits of Justus Merstraeten and his 
wife, both of whom are robed in black silk. He 
was a Lowland judge, and stands by a table cov- 
ered with books. These two pictures were in the 
Louvre in 181 5. Another work of this time was 
a full-length portrait of the King, standing in his 
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royal robes of dark blue silk lined with ermine, 
and wearing the collar of St. George. 

In 1636 Van Dyck had an engraving made 
from his portrait of Sir Kenelm Digby, and ap- 
plied to Francis Junius, the librarian of Lord 
Arundel, for a fitting motto. He also compli- 
mented Junius on his recently published book, 
"De Pictura Veterum," and spoke of how his 
friend Baron Conway prized it. This letter is 
still preserved in the British Museum, and a fac- 
simile is given in Carpenter's memoir of Van 
Dyck. The master painted a small portrait of 
Junius, and made an etching of his features. 

Thomas Killigrew, the page of Charles I., and 
afterwards the most caustic wit of the court of 
Charles II., at this time engaged in a quarrel 
with Thomas Carew, another court official, and 
the author of several exquisite lyrics. The 
two gentlemen had high words together in the 
presence of Cecilia, Lord Crofts's sister (after- 
wards Killigrew's wife) ; and as a memorial of 
the circumstance Van Dyck was commissioned to 
paint the picture of the two, which is now pre- 
served at Windsor. 

At the close of the year 1638, Van Dyck fin- 
6 
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ished the King's portrait, and presented it to 
him. He asked two hundred pounds for it, but 
received only one hundred pounds, for the Brit- 
ish King was now already forced to exercise 
close economy. This noble picture represents 
the sovereign as lost in the forest while hunting, 
and he has dismounted from his horse, which is 
held by two pages. The shadows of the trees 
fall on the group, and in the distance is an ex- 
panse of blue sea, over which a white-winged ves- 
sel is speeding. The attitude of the King is 
most exquisitely chosen ; and his face exhibits 
his ruling traits of moral weakness and martial 
valor. This picture seems to have been a proph- 
ecy of the flight of the unfortunate Charles, and 
his long and fruitless waiting for a vessel to carry 
him to France. Indeed, the Countess du Barry 
afterwards bought it as a representation of that 
sad event, and hung it in her saloon. When she 
perceived that the King of France was wavering 
as to whether he should dissolve the troublesome 
national assembly, and convene the so-called 
Maupeou Parliament, she led him before this 
picture, and bade him look at a sovereign in 
flight, because he had yielded to his parliament 
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The Countess presented the portrait to Louis 
XV., whence it passed into the Louvre. It was 
valued at twenty thousand dollars in 18 16. 

In the latter part of 1638 Van Dyck sent in 
bis account to the King, for payment. The items 
were five portraits of the King, thirteen of the 
Queen, two groups, and three portraits of the 
Princes and others ; and the aggregate of their 
cost was ;^i,295. This list was revised, either 
by the King or by Bishop Juxon, his Lord Treas- 
urer, and the prices, already very reasonable, 
were cut down more than one third. The 
cause of this parsimonious reduction was doubt- 
less found in the deep indebtedness in which 
Charles's extravagant generosity had involved 
the royal household, and the need of immediate 
and radical economies. The amount of nine 
hundred and eight pounds was therefore paid to 
the court-painter soon afterwards. 

In the mean time the pension granted to him 
five years before remained unpaid, and its arrears 
amounted to one thousand pounds. He fre- 
quently endeavored to collect this sum, but prob- 
ably without success, as no record remains of its 
pa3niient. 
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One of Sir Anthony's praiseworthy efforts was 
the founding of a society of artists in London. 
Scattered in different parts of the city, there was 
no common meeting-ground for the resident art- 
ists, and no possibility of united councils. To 
remedy this defect. Van Dyck founded the Club 
of St. Luke, which met at the Rose Tavern, in 
Fleet Street, and contained all the painters of 
talent who then inhabited the metropolis. 
Among these were Janson, of Cologne ; Mytens, 
of the Hague, eleven of whose portraits are at 
Hampton Court ; Adrien Hanneman, also of the 
Hague, who dwelt in Great Britain for sixteen 
years, and became the most successful imitator of 
Van Dyck; Remigius van Leemput, an Ant- 
werper, who ably followed Van Dyck's manner, 
and lived in London until his death, in 1675 ; 
George Jamesone, the Scotchman, who was Van 
Dyck's fellow-student and friend in the studio of 
Rubens, and was afterwards called " the Van 
Dyck of Scotland ; " and William Dobson, a 
Londoner, whom Van Dyck had taught with 
great care, so that he became his successor as 
painter to the court, and executed some fine por- 
traits. Dobson was the son of the architect of 
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Lord Francis Bacon's villa at Verulam, and his 
success in life was due to Sir Anthony, who once 
saw a picture which he had drawn exposed in a 
shop-window. Seeking for the artist, he found 
him working in a poor garret, and took him 
thence, and recommended him to the King. 
After his kind friend's death, Dobson became 
Sergeant-Painter to the King, and won the 
curious title of " the English Tintoretto." 

We may divide the works of Van Dyck into 
three periods. Those which were done in Italy, 
and for a few years after his return, have a rich 
and mellow tone, derived from Rubens and the 
Venetian masters, and may be referred to his 
first manner. The second manner included his 
best works in portraiture, especially those done 
• during his earlier years in England, and com- 
bined brilliancy and solidity, delicacy and firm- 
ness, being formed by the addition of the silvery 
color popular among the Flemish painters to the 
deeper tones of the Venetians. The third man- 
ner was merely a perversion of the second, in- 
cluding the pictures executed during the last 
half decade of his life, under the pressure of too 
much haste. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mauner of Labor. — Assistants. — Lely. — Etchings. — Technical 
Notes. — Portraits of Van Dyck. 

One of Van Dyck's most conspicuous traits 
was his prodigious artistic fecundity, which is 
still attested by the great numbers of pictures 
from his hand which are now scattered over Eu- 
rope, and the hundreds of portraits which are 
treasured in the manorial halls of England. 
During the last decade of his life, he finished 
many scores of pictures every year; and al- 
though his work was so rapidly dispatched there 
are some critics who prefer these to his earlier 
paintings, finding therein, in spite of their mea- 
greness, more of inspiration and masterly com- 
mand. He combined lightness of touch with 
vigor of effect, aided by facile drawing and a 
great skill in the use of his materials. His 
pictures still maintain an increasing value, sel- 
dom changing hands, and then only for very 
high prices. 
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In his Royal Academy lectures, Barry prefers 
Van Dyck's design to that of Rubens, and praises 
his marvelous chiaro-scuro. He adds that " Van 
Dyck's pictures, particularly his portraits, were 
evidently painted at once^ with sometimes a little 
retouching; and they are not less remarkable 
for the truth, beauty, and freshness of the tints 
than for' the masterly manner of their handling 
or execution." Gilpin says that " never painter 
had that happy art which Van Dyck possessed 
of turning earths and minerals into flesh and 
blood. Never painter had that happy art of 
composing a single figure with the chaste sim- 
plicity of nature, and without affectation of any 
kind." 

" Van Dyck was the first painter who e'er put 
ladies* dress into a careless romance," is the 
graphic phrase of quaint old Sanderson. He 
was a great admirer of brilliant colors and rich 
fabrics, and found a peculiar pleasure and a high 
degree of success in painting white and blue 
satins and red silks. Still, in making the por- 
traits of ladies Van Dyck was less successful 
than with gentlemen, since he would not flatter 
them, wherefore he failed to win their good will, 
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and often retired under their reproaches. For- 
tunately most of his portraits are of men. Jan- 
son, of Cologne, was in London at the same time 
as Van Dyck, and painted many portraits, though 
with but medium skill. The two artists lived to- 
gether in close friendship, and once, when the 
Antwerper called on Janson, he found him in 
deep grief. In answer to his friend^s questions, 
the latter said : " I am now painting the portrait 
of a lady whom I cannot satisfy, notwithstand- 
ing my utmost efforts. She always calls me a 
dauber, and her malevolence disgusts me with 
life." " Is that all ? " rejoined Van Dyck. " Such 
troubles should not affect you. That sort of 
thing has often happened to me, and I have 
always taken it patiently." 

At first Van Dyck's portraits were carefully 
worked over and slowly executed, so that they 
combined strength, finish, and expression in a 
glorious unity. But when commissions pressed 
upon him on all sides, and the lavish expen- 
ditures of his household called ceaselessly for 
larger revenues, he began to work much more 
rapidly, and with less care and study. His man- 
ner of painting at this prolific period is best 
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described in De Piles's " Cours de Peinture : " 
" The famous Jabach, known to all amateurs of 
the fine arts, who was Van Dyck's friend, and 
had him paint his portrait three times, told me 
that one day, when he was speaking to this 

# 

painter of the quickness with which he finished 
portraits, Van Dyck answered that in the be- 
ginning he had labored hard and taken great 
pains with his works, both for his reputation 
and to acquire the ability to do them quickly 
when his establishment should render it neces- 
sary. Here is his usual routine, as he described 
it to me : He appointed a day and hour to the 
person whom he was about to paint, and never 
worked more than one hour at a time on any 
one portrait, whether sketching or finishing ; and 
when his clock warned him that the hour was 
ended he arose and bowed to the sitter, as if to 
say that that was enough for the day, and then 
agreed with him on another time for a sitting. 
After that his valet came in to clean his brushes 
and arrange a fresh palette, while he received 
another patron, for whom the next hour was 
reserved. He worked thus on many portraits 
during the same day, with an extraordinary ra- 
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pidity. After having lightly sketched a portrait, 
he made the sitter place himself in the attitude 
which he had previously planned, and with gray 
paper and black and white crayons in a quarter 
of an hour he designed his attitude and garments, 
which he arranged in a stately manner and with 
exquisite taste. He then gave this drawing to 
skillful people, whom he kept at his house, to 
paint the draperies from the very garments worn 
by the sitter, which were sent to the studio by 
the patron. The pupils having copied the gar- 
ments as well as they could, he passed lightly 
over their work, and added to it, in brief time, 
the art and intelligence which we admire in those 
parts. As to the hands, he kept persons of both 
sexes at his command, who served him as models 
therein." 

To aid him in these great works by painting 
the drapery and backgrounds. Van Dyck had 
three skillful assistants and co-laborers. Jean de 
Reyn, who was born at Dunkirk, in 1610, and re- 
ceived his art-instruction in the master's studio 
at Antwerp, accompanied him to England, and 
remained there until the death of Van Dyck. 
He was a man of high talents, but too dependent 
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to carve his own destiny. David Beck (after- 
wards painter to the Queen of Sweden) was 
another assistant, though very young; and his 
rapidity of execution was so great that the King 
once said to him : " My faith, Beck, I believe 
that you could paint on horseback, riding past." 
The third was James Gandy, of whom Michielis 
says : "His portraits are almost as beautiful as 
those of Van Dyck himself. The Marquis of 
Ormond having led him into Ireland, his glory 
was buried in the castles of that rarely visited 
island.*' The son of the last named was William 
Gandy, of Exeter, a masterly portrait-painter of 
Devonshire, whose pictures were the first inspi- 
rations of the earliest of the true British masters 
of color, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Gaudy's por- 
traits, scattered through his native county, and 
his axioms of art, then extant among the ama- 
teurs, were of the greatest service to the youth- 
ful Reynolds, who even adopted his manner in 
regard to painting heads, and held ever after that 
some of the Exeter master's works were equal to 
tliose of Rembrandt. 

Northcote, Reynolds's pupil, says that when 
pjchardson, the father-in-law of Sir Joshua's 
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teacher in art, was a very young man he painted 
the portrait of an aged dame who had sat to Van 
Dyck in her youth. She told him that during 
her visits to Van Dyck^s gallery she noticed 
that all the pictures had a white and raw look, 
far different from the warm and mellow hue now 
apparent in them, and which time alone must 
have given. Other traditions of Van Dyck's 
practice were thus handed down in direct suc- 
cession to Reynolds, and helped to mold his ca- 
reer as a portrait-painter. 

Henry Stone was one of the best copyists of 
Van Dyck's paintings, and many of his tran- 
scripts are now regarded as originals by the 
Flemish master, so exactly has he reproduced 
the airs and expressions of the subjects. Stone 

spent thirty-seven years in Holland, France, and 
Italy, and won a fair renown, living on terms of 
intimacy with Bernini and other great artists. 

Peter Lely came to England the very year in 
which Van Dyck died, and it is supposed that he 
studied under his direction, which he scrupu- 
lously obeyed. There is a manuscript in the 
British Museum, in Lely's handwriting, contain- 
ing a hundred pages of notes taken from the 
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conversations of his teacher, setting forth his 
maxims and principles. "How often hath my 
kind master tould mee," says he, " Bee bould, — 
and that will make thee a master." Walpole 
aflfirms that this teacher must have been Van 
Dyck, whose manner Lely followed as near as 
he was able, and many of whose pictures he 
purchased from the widowed Maria. He was 
knighted afterwards, and became a famous paint- 
er of women, although, says Walpole, " Lely's 
n)miphs are far too wanton and magnificent to 
be taken for anything but maids of honor." And 
again, " Sir Peter Lely's women trail fringes 
and embroidery through meadows and purling 
streams." He was very successful after the Res- 
toration, and painted the dreamy-eyed beauties 
and fluttering draperies of the court of Charles 
II. with delicacy and grace. He continued to 
draw inspiration from the pictures of Van Dyck, 
twenty-six of which were in his possession when 
he died, in 1681. 

The court-painter owed much to the scientific 
skill of Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, a 
French Huguenot of noble birth, who was physi- 
cian successively to Henri IV., James I., Charles 
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I., and Charles II. He was the foremost chem- 
ist of the age, and discovered new ideas in the 
composition of pigments and the use of the 
mineral colors, which he freely imparted to both 
Rubens and Van Dyck. He also gave valuable 
assistance to John Petitot, his compatriot and 
fellow-exile, who was instructed carefully by Sir 
Anthony, and by him induced to abandon his 
trade of jeweler and become an artist. Petitot 
developed into the best enamel-painter that the 
world had ever seen, and lived a noble and con- 
scientious life withal. 

Eastlake has recorded the recipe which Sir 
Anthony used in making his varnish, in the 
twelfth chapter of the " Materials for a History 
of Oil-Painting." In the last chapter of the same 
work are numerous details as to colors and oils, 
brought out in conversations between Van Dyck 
and De Mayerne, and recorded by the latter. 
The master argued in favor of a fluid and color- 
less oil, and preferred linseed oil to that of 
poppy-seeds or nuts. For yellow he used orpi- 
ment, with ground glass to dry it ; and for white 
tried bismuth, and admired Rubens's secretly 
prepai'ed white, but was forced to be content 
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with white lead. He experimented in priming 
with isinglass, which ruined his picture ; in dis- 
temper-painting ; and in using onion-juice to 
make colors adhere. The fine glazing with which 
he finished the hair and certain other parts of 
his portraits was carefully prepared by him from 
peach-stones, and had a delicate and tender 
brown hue. His flesh-tints were often laid in 
on a gray groundwork. 

Van Dyck executed more than a score of 
etchings, which are distinguished for a certain 
apparent rudeness, under which is a delicate 
precision of line and nice discrimination, while 
they are also of the greatest value on account of 
their vivid life and inimitable expression. They 
are for the most part portraits of the intimate 
friends and associates of the artist, and include 
the Breughels, Franck, Momper, Van Noort, 
Pontius, Snellinx, and other prominent artists, 
together with several magnates of Antwerp. He 
also made etchings from the painting of * Titian 
and his Mistress ' (so called) ; from an old por- 
trait of Erasmus of Rotterdam ; and from the 
antique bust of Seneca, in the Villa Borghese, at 
Rome. A dozen or more etchings of classical 
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and religious scenes are also attributed to Van 
Dyck. These works have been minutely de- 
scribed by Hookham Carpenter. 

It is said that Van Dyck painted the beautiful 
initials and borders, representing the customs 
and productions of Nova Scotia, on the com- 
mission which Charles I. issued to the Earl of 
Stirling, as commander-in-chief of that Western 
domain. 

In painting animals Sir Anthony had no small 
skill, as is attested by his pictures of three 
horses, in England ; a gray charger, at Dulwich ; 
a pair of fiery steeds, of classic forms, -in the 
National Gallery ; the horses of Achilles, in 
Farnborough's collection ; a noble gray horse, 
owned by Sir A. Hume; and the prancing 
chargers in his equestrian portraits. He was also 
skillful in representing dogs, and has introduced 
them frequently, and with great success, in his 
family groups, and other pictures. He owned a 
fine dog himself, of which he was very fond. 

There are thirteen portraits of Van Dyck, by 
his own hand, still preserved. One of the most 
interesting of these is that done en grisailky 
wherein the master appears side by side with 
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Rubens, with Mercury and Minerva above them, 
and numerous allegorical figures. This was 
painted for the engraving which Paul Pontius 
made. In another picture the artist portrays 
himself as Paris, with a bright and vivacious 
young face. Another shows him in company 
with Sir Endymion Porter, who wears a white 
satin jacket. The Egerton collection had a fine 
equestrian portrait of Van Dyck, in which his 
favorite greyhound is also depicted. Other pict- 
ures indicate the musical tastes of the artist, 
showing him in one playing on a guitar, and in 
another singing. Dallaway prefers the portrait 
of Van Dyck in the Louvre to any other. This 
delineates a slender figure, light complexion, 
gray eyes, chestnut-brown hair, and red beard. 

Van Dyck was a handsome man, with a bright 
and vivacious countenance, clear and intelligent 
eyes, and a profusion of curling blonde hair. 
His stature was short, but his carriage was grace- 
ful, and his manners were those of a prince. In 
the latter part of his life, exhausted by prodigali- 
ties, wounded in his sensitive pride by successive 
disappointments, and disturbed by unavailing re- 
grets, he lost much of his personal beauty, and 
with it no small part of his vanity. 
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A Few Representative Portraits. — The King and Queen. — The 
Royal Princes. — The Great Nobles. 

It seems truly as if the heroes and princes, 
the nobles and ladies, whom Van Dyck painted, 
were transfigured upon the canvas, and placed 
above the ordinary experiences of humanity. 
They are the born-to-the-purple men and women, 
possessed only of virtues and talents, assuming 
only the most noble and stately attitudes, and 
airs of quiet and natural reserve. The dignity 
of their manner is augmented by an ingenious 
artifice, whereby the usually sombre backgrounds 
are lighted mainly by laces, delicate satins, white 
and patrician hands, and the minutely finished 
features. The body seems to have been elimi- 
nated j and the organs of wit and intelligence 
are developed at the expense of those more ma- 
terial in their suggestions. The predominant 
expressions are delicately marked and quietly 
shadowed forth, with a refinement and simplicity 
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unusual in the Flemish school ; and these traits 
are preserved by an unfailing correctness and 
grace in drawing. The verdict of posterity has 
been that Van Dyck stands next to Titian as a 
portrait-painter ; and surely that is noble praise. 
Still, the student who is familiar with the whole 
field of art may justly hesitate at exalting Van 
Dyck above Velasquez, and may also prefer the 
few portraits which Raphael executed to those of 
either artist. 

When we speak the name of Van Dyck, how 
naturally do the faces of the nobles of the age 
of the Stuarts rise before us, with their aristo- 
cratic lineaments, eloquent eyes, and pointed 
beards, and their rich garments of dark silks 
and satins, the graceful falling collars, and the 
•jeweled sword-hilts sustaining the most delicate 
and slender hands ! At their head stands the 
gallant and ill-fated King, with his fair French 
bride, in whose veins flowed the mingled blood 
of sovereigns, descending from her father Henri 
of Navarre and his bride of the Medici of 
Florence. All the pride and panoply of feudal 
power and glory was crystallized on canvas by 
the Antwerp painter, ere it went down forever 
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under the rolling fire of the Puritan battalions. 
Whatever artifices of color and fabric could 
avail to heighten the dignity and nobility of 
his eifects were used with magic skill by the 
patrician artist, .as well as all possible acces- 
sories of architecture and curtains, and back- 
grounds of park landscapes, or brave battles on 
ship or shore. It is impossible to estimate how 
much of the romantic interest and sympathy 
with which the subsequent generations have re- 
garded the cause of the Cavaliers may be due 
to the grace and stateliness with which Sir An- 
thony portrayed its chiefs and immortalized their 
features. 

He had indeed a worthy subject for his pen- 
cil in the person of his royal patron. The el- 
der Disraeli says : " It is singular that artists 
of genius have considered that the head of 
this monarch is the only portrait which they 
could venture to place before them as a model 
for the head of Christ, so peculiar is its mixt- 
ure of majesty and sadness. Thus it happens 
that in looking on the portrait of Charles, with 
all its numerous associations, whether some be- 
hold *the King in chains, and the Prince 
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bound in fetters/ or others *a man of sorrows 
acquainted with grief,' there is no portrait of 
any other sovereign which awakens such pow- 
erful emotions as does the head of Charles I." 

Mrs. Jameson says that there still exist 
thirty-six portraits of Charles I. by Van Dyck. 
Several of these are in Windsor Castle, and 
others in various lordly houses of Great Brit- 
ain. The picture of the King and Queen to- 
gether, he with one hand on his sword and 
the other extended to take a laurel-wreath 
which Henrietta is extending to him, is at the 
Castle ; and several groups are still preserved, 
in which the royal couple appear with their 
children. 

The Queen, the beautiful young Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Maria de Medicis and 
Henri IV. of France, "the rich-eyed darling 
of a monarch's breast," was painted twenty- 
five times by Van Dyck, and as many engrav- 
ings were made, to show her features to the 
people of Great Britain. This "most lady-like 
of queens and of women " had at least seven 
full-length portraits painted, of which that at 
Windsor is one of the best, and shows her 
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daintily arrayed in white satin and pearls, with 
a countenance whose symmetry does not con- 
ceal its dignity and thought. It is the same 
of which Waller wrote : — 

" Could Nature then no private woman grace. 
Whom we might dare to love, with such a face ? " 

The fair sovereign appears in other pictures 
robed in orange silk, black silk, blue silk and 
gold lace, crimson silk and diamonds, sometimes 
holding a bunch of roses, sometimes a sprig of 
laurel, with the British crown on a table near 
her, and other surroundings of regal magnifi- 
cence. When Charles fled from Whitehall, he 
left a note for Colonel Whalley, saying, with 
republican simplicity, " My wife's picture, in 
blue satin, sitting in a chair, you must send to 
Mrs. Kirk." 

During the first year or two of his sojourn 
in England Van Dyck painted the great eques- 
trian portrait of Charles I., in which that merry 
monarch is seen riding out from a lofty arch- 
way, attended by the Chevalier d'Epernon, his 
equerry. When the King's property was se- 
questrated, this picture was bought by Remigius 
Van Leemput, a Dutch artist, for two hundred 
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pounds. He afterwards demanded fifteen hun- 
dred guineas for it, but it was recovered for 
the Crown by a legal process. The King gave 
a duplicate of this portrait to Sir John Byron 
of Newstead Abbey, which is now owned by 
Lady Warren, of Stapleford, Notts. Another 
was given to Earl Waldegrave, whose descend- 
ant was offered five hundred guineas for it by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, but preferred to take the 
chances of an auction sale, where it was pur- 
chased for sixty-five guineas by the Earl of 
Warwick, in whose family it still remains. Sir 
Peter Lely made an excellent copy of this pict- 
ure, which hangs in the hall of the Middle 
Temple. Lombart engraved a plate from Van 
Dyck's painting, which was afterwards most 
radically changed by the substitution of Crom- 
well's head for that of the King. 

One of the latest portraits which Sir Anthony 
painted of his august master represents him in 
full armor, sitting on a roan charger, and at- 
tended by his equerry. Sir Thomas Morton. 
In the background is seen a combat of cavalry \ 
perhaps a prophecy of Prince Rupert's cheva- 
liers meeting the Roundhead horsemen. This 
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picture was bought at Munich by John, Duke 
of Marlborough, in spite of his narrow parsi- 
mony, which constrained him, when he entered 
the tent of Prince Eugene to attend a midnight 
conference, to put out three of the four can- 
dles which stood on the Prince's table. The 
Marlborough collection also contains fine com- 
panion pictures of the King and Queen, and a 
full-length of the latter, in dark blue silk 
trimmed with ermine and pearls. 

Most of the portraits which Van Dyck painted 
for the King and Queen were sent away as 
presents. Charles presented his own picture 
to Mr. Murray, one of the gentlemen of the 
household ; to the Queen of Bohemia ; to Baron 
Wharton ; to the Prince Palatine ; and others. 
The Queen's pictures were sent to the Queen 
of Bohemia ; to Mr. Fielding ; to Baron Whar- 
ton \ and to the Count of Holland. Two other 
portraits of Henrietta Maria were sent to Ber- 
nini, the famous Roman sculptor, in order that 
by their aid he might make a bust of the royal 
lady. These were returned to England, and 
now adorn the Van-Dyck room in Windsor 
Castle. The portraits presented to the Whar- 
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ton family were purchased by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and are now in the Hermitage Palace, 
at St. Petersburg. 

Another picture showed Kii^g Charles's face 
in three different positions, and was sent out 
for the inspection of Bernini, in order that he 
might make a portrait bust therefrom. The 
King paid Bernini one thousand crowns for 
this work, which was destroyed or stolen when 
Whitehall Palace burned, in 1698. When the 
sculptor received the picture, he was instantly 
struck by the sorrowful expression (" Ecco I II 
volto funesto ") of the face, and prophesied the 
evil fate of its original. Van Dyck*s painting 
remained in Bernini's family until 1796, when 
it was purchased and sent to England. In 
1822 it was placed in the Van-Dyck room at 
Windsor Palace, having been acquired by the 
King for one thousand guineas. A similar bust 
of Queen Henrietta was ordered, but events 
occurred to prevent its delivery. 

In 1637 th^ master painted a beautiful group 
of the five royal children, which King Charles 
esteemed so highly that he hung it in his 
breakfast-room at Whitehall. The main figure 
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was Prince Charles, aged seven ; and the others 
were the Princess Mary, the Duke of York, 
Elizabeth, and Anne. When the King was slain 
and his pictures were dispersed, this one dis- 
appeared, but afterwards came to light in the 
collection of the Earl of Portmore, from whom 
King George III. purchased it. Another group, 
now at Windsor, shows the King and Queen, 
with Arundel and other nobles, and the old 
palace of Greenwich in the background. 

One of the sweetest of Van Dyck's child- 
pictures was that representing Prince Charles 
in his seventh year, with his sister Mary and 
his brother James, Duke of York. Charles is in 
scarlet, Mary in white satin, apd the little Duke 
in blue silk. This picture is in the Turin Gal- 
lery, with a duplicate at Wilton. Another group 
of the same children, taken a year or two later, 
is at Windsor Castle, with a duplicate in the 
Dresden Gallery. The figures are full-length, 
and two spaniels are introduced into the com- 
position. 

Sir Anthony painted several portraits of 
Prince Charles, who afterwards became the dis- 
solute and careless King Charles II., and by 
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his frivolity prepared tJie ruin of the Stuart 
famDy. In one of these pictures the boy, only 
eleven years old, is clad in armor, and holds 
a pistol in his hand. Another shows him with 
his hand on the head of a large dog; and in 
a third he is clad in buff, with red silk sleeves. 

The fiery cavalier. Prince Rupert of the Rhine, 
was frequently portrayed by the court-painter. 
There are two pictures, in the Belvedere and 
the Louvre, wherein he is represented with his 
brother Charles Louis, arrayed like him in a 
black Spanish costume. Lords Craven, War- 
wick, and Pembroke own portraits of the Prince, 
after his twentieth year, clad in armor, with 
slashed satin sleeves and a gold sword-belt. 
His long and curly brown hair, which streamed 
over so many English battle-fields, falls on a 
rich lace collar. The artist also etched Ru- 
pert's portrait, with a crown in one hand and 
a sword in the other. 

The splendid talents and melancholy fate of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, induced 
such a deep interest that Van Dyck repeated 
his portrait more times than that of any other 
British noble. One of the most admirable of 
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these pictures is now at Petworth, and places 
before the spectator the noble Earl in the 
prime of life, with his strong features partly 
framed by curling hair and a brown beard, 
while his figure is covered with brilliant armor, 
This beautiful work of art has been engraved 
eight times. Another interesting picture shows 
his three children : Lord William, in his six- 
teenth year; Lady Anne, in white satin; and 
Lady Arabella. There are two pictures of 
Strafford and his secretar}'^. Sir Philip Main- 
waring, at Blenheim and in Lord Fitzwilliam's 
collection. The Earl is in black silk, and his 
companion is in red silk. Walpole regarded 
the portrait now owned by Lord Fitzwilliam as 
the finest work of Van Dyck, and said, " I can 
forgive him any insipid portraits of perhaps in- 
sipid people, when he showed himself capable 
of conceiving and transmitting the idea of the 
greatest man of the age." It is expressly 
stated that the artist and the noble were on 
intimate terms of friendship, and that Strafford 
was active in Sir Anthony's behalf. 

The Earl of Pembroke was another liberal 
patron, and for him the artist painted the 
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largest and most important of his English 
works, — a family piece, somewhat formal in 
arrangement, but with each figure graceful and 
elegant in its attitude and expression. It con- 
tains the Earl and Countess, with eleven mem- 
bers of their family, and occupies one end of 
the saloon at Wilton. Lord Pembroke intended 
to have Van Dyck paint a similar picture of 
the royal family, as a pendant to that of his 
own race, and he secured the King's consent 
thereto, but the plan was never carried out. 
The artist received five hundred pounds for the 
so-called Wilton Family ; and in later days the 
picture cleaners and restorers have seriously 
damaged this, his largest canvas. Numerous 
other portraits of the Pembrokes and their 
countesses were painted by the master, and are 
still preserved. 

There is much difference of opinion as to 
the Wilton family picture, which some esteem 
as Van Dyck's masterpiece, and Charles Rogers 
calls "the first and most magnificent historic 
portraiture in the world ; " while others arraign 
it as stiff and disjointed, and Gilpin says that 
il is devoid of design, composition, and har- 
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mony, and glaring in color. Rogers adds that 
the episode depicted is the announcement by 
the Earl to his assembled family of the neces- 
sity of the departure of his son, Lord Herbert, 
to join the Tuscan army. The young soldier 
appears to receive the tidings with joyful ar- 
dor; while his bride, Lady Mary Villiers (who 
stands in the centre, robed in white satin), is 
filled with grief. But this incident deals only 
with deep emotions and facial expressions, and 
leaves the figures in repose. Probably Van 
Dyck purposely avoided such incidents as those 
portrayed in Titian's and Reynolds's great 
family pictures, in the belief that picturesque- 
ness in this regard would be purchased by a 
loss of etiquette and dignity, in the destruction 
of the erect and stately postures of the aris- 
tocratic Pembrokes. But the statuesque for- 
mality of the actual arrangement is devoid of 
human interest, and gives an appearance of rea- 
son to the arguments of those who maintain 
that Van Dyck could not paint historical pict- 
ures, or compose large groups successfully. 
Perhaps the manner of the composition was 
ordered by the Earl himself, who, indeed, must 
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have arranged the introduction of the three 
angels in the clouds above, which are portraits 
of three of Pembroke's children, who died in 
their infancy. The picture is twenty feet long 
and twelve feet high. A certain author reports 
that the family has since been offered for it as 
many gold pieces as would cover the entire can- 
vas j but this is evidently a fable, and is a favor- 
ite stock story about many other famous Euro- 
pean pictures. 

Philip Herbert, the head of this family, was 
as famous for his personal beauty as for his 
ignorance, eccentricity, and egotism. He suc- 
ceeded to the earldom on the death of his 
elder brother, William, whom Van Dyck had 
portrayed twice ; and became a bitter enemy 
of the King, whose fall he aided in hastening. 
Sir Anthony depicted him separately three times, 
when thirty-five, forty, and fifty-five years old, 
respectively in red silk, polished armor, and 
black silk ; and with his handsome face adorned 
by a pointed beard and shaded by long auburn 
curls. He also depicted his two countesses, Su- 
san De Vere and Ann Clifford ; and his son and 
heir, Philip, in his eighteenth year. 
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Algernon Percy, the tenth Earl of Northum- 
berland, was one of Van Dyck's most liberal 
patrons, and had him paint * The Crucifixion,' 
with angels collecting in cups of gold the blood 
which flows from the Saviour's wounds. The 
master also executed for him an extensive se- 
ries of portraits, several of which were kept at 
Alnwick. Percy's great-grand-daughter married 
Sir William Wyndham, who was afterwards 
created Earl of Egremont, and the collection 
of portraits was transferred to his castle of 
Petworth, where they still remain. One of 
them shows the Earl and his wife, the one in 
black silk and the other in blue silk, with their 
young daughter, clad in lustrous white satin. 
Another portrait of the Earl, in steel armor 
and yellow silk, and curly golden hair, is owned 
by the Earl of Essex. 

James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Len- 
nox, Lord Steward, and Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, was portrayed several times, with his 
flowing flaxen hair, and the orders of knight- 
hood glittering against his garments of black 
satin. Richmond's father was cousin to James 
L ; and the royal blood of the Stuarts, flowing 
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in his veins, moved him to follow the unfortu- 
nate Charles through his wars and wanderings. 
The artist also portrayed his two brothers, 
Lords John and Bernard Stuart, richly-clad 
flaxen-haired youths, who entered the royal 
army before they were of age, and were slain, 
the one at the battle of Alresford, the other at 
Chester. 

When Buckingham was assassinated, his two 
sons were taken into the royal household, and 
educated with the princes. Here Van Dyck 
made their portraits, on one canvas, which is 
now at Windsor, and ranks as one of his most 
elegant and life-like works* The elder brother, 
George Villiers, became Duke of Buckingham 
and the favorite of Charles II. ; the other. Lord 
Francis Villiers, was killed in the civil wars, 
when but nineteen years old, as thus reported 
by Clarendon : " The Lord Francis having his 
horse slain under him got to an oak-tree in 
the highway about two miles from Kingston^ 
where he stood with his back against it defendr 
ing himself, scorning to ask quarter, and they 

barbarously refusing to give it, till with nine 

8 
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wounds in his beautiful face and body he was 
slain." 

Sir Anthony painted a noble portrait of Rob- 
ert Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, whose godmother 
was Queen Elizabeth, while her favorites, the 
two Roberts, the Earls of Essex and of Leices- 
ter, were his sponsors. He was now a veteran 
of the Flemish and West-Indian wars, and the 
time was drawing near when he should be 
slain, while commanding the royal army at 
Edgehill. The martial noble is arrayed in pol 
ished armor, over which falls a broad lace col 
lar and a silken sash, and presents the curious 
phenomenon of a bald head. His son and 
successor, Montague Bertie, was also portrayed 
by Van Dyck, wearing a cuirass over a buff 
jacket, with slashed sleeves, and a rich gold 
belt upholding his sword. Montague was a 
valiant soldier, and commanded the Life Guards 
in the battles against the Parliament troops, by 
whom he was often wounded and imprisoned. 

Another noble soldier whom Van Dyck por- 
trayed in armor was Stanley, Earl of Derby, 
who had received no favors nor attentions from 
the King, and yet, moved by a fine sense of loy- 
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alty, raised sixty thousand men in Lancashire 
to guard the royal standard. While his wife, 
a Peeress of France, defended the family man- 
sion until six thousand of the Parliament troops 
were lost before it, Derby held the Isle of 
Man, and for seven years kept it loyal to the 
King. Afterwards he received six wounds, at 
Wigan; and was captured and executed by the 
Puritans. Sir Anthony also portrayed his heroic 
Countess, the daughter of the Duke of Thou- 
ars, a noble-looking woman, arrayed in white 
satin, with triple rows of pearls around the low 
corsage. Another beautiful picture exhibits the 
Earl and Countess and their daughter, with a 
wide landscape and marine expanse in the 
background. 

The Marquis of Hertford was painted when 
about sixty years old, in brilliant armor, stand- 
ing in a tent. This was the faithful noble who 
afterwards led the royal army in the West, and 
became the King's closest companion and coun- 
selor. Another of the royal partisans whom Sir 
Anthony painted was the Marquis of Worces- 
ter, whose curiously-shaped face rises above 
the glittering curves of heavy armor. Wrioth- 
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esley, Earl of Southampton, was another of Sir 
Anthony's patrons, who afterwards stood close 
to the Stuart throne, and was bruised by its 
fall. He was the son of that Earl who was 
Shakespeare's protector. Sir Anthony painted 
four portraits of Rachel de Rouvigny, South- 
ampton's first wife, and one of Elizabeth, his 
second wife. 

Another beautiful full-length portrait was that 
of Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorset, whose 
long curls fall on a lace collar, while his scar- 
let jacket, with slashed sleeves, is partly cov- 
ered by a cuirass. This was the handsome 
and witty nobleman who was so chagrined and 
shocked at the decapitation of his King, that 
he made and kept a vow never to leave his 
house again. The artist also made a portrait 
of the Countess of Dorset (bom Curzon). 

The Earl of Caernarvon was portrayed in a 
yellow satin vest and copious laces ; and his 
Countess, one of Pembroke's daughters, is com- 
memorated in a beautiful half-length. The no- 
ble pair also appear in the Wilton Family \ and 
again in a single picture, at Longleat. Caer- 
narvon was of the King's best soldiers, and 
was slain in the fatal battle of Newbury. 
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Lord Hopton, afterwards the daring cavalry 
chief and victorious commander of the King's 
armies in Cornwall, was portrayed by Sir An- 
thony, in silk, lace, and orders; and his wife 
was delineated by the same skillful brush. 
William Villiers, Viscount Grandison, appears 
in another picture, arrayed in a scarlet vest 
embroidered with gold, a broad lace frill, and 
a red mantle. Villiers was one of the King's 
generals, and was slain while bravely charging 
at the siege of Bristol. Another patron, who 
is represented in a semi-Oriental shooting- 
costume, was the Earl of Denbigh, sometime 
an Admiral of the fleet, and then Ambassador 
to Persia, who returned to join the royal army, 
and met death in the assault on Birmingham. 
Another picture shows the round face and 
waving locks of Lord Falkland, that noble 
scholar and profound writer who was slain while 
in the royal ranks at Newbury. In the same rich 
blazonry of art appear the vivacious features 
of George Gordon, Marquis of Huntly, with 
long curly locks and a pointed beard, and a 
rich costume wherein the grim cuirass is nearly 
obscured by laces and slashed sleeves, and a 
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blue sash covered with fleurs-de-lis. Huntly 
fought for Charles in Scotland, and was be- 
headed by the Covenanters, at the Edinburgh 
market-cross. 

The Duke of Hamilton was a Scottish noble 
of the blood-royal, of whom Van Dyck made 
several portraits, showing him in the shining 
armor in which he had fought for the Refor- 
mation, in the Thirty Years' War, and for King 
Charles during the civil war. But even those 
garments of polished steel could not save his 
neck from the axe of the Parliament's heads- 
man. Another armor-clad Scottish chieftain 
whom Sir Anthony depicted, with a bright and 
noble face, was the Marquis of Montrose, the 
dauntless and ill-fated commander of the King's 
forces in the North. 

The crafty Earl of Warwick, afterwards one 
of the rebel peers, and Lord High Admiral of 
Etigland, was portrayed in a suit of splendid 
armor, over which falls a prodigious linen col- 
lar. The Countess of Warwick was also painted 
by Sir Anthony. 

The Earl of Bedford was another of the pop- 
ular leaders who enlisted Van Dyck's brush, in 
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a dignified portrait painted in 1636. A second 
picture presents him and his Countess, Cath- 
erine Brydges, Lord Chandos's daughter, the 
former in dark silk, and the latter in orange 
silk and pearls. Still another contains his son 
William, who became the first Duke of Bed- 
ford, in company with the Earl of Bristol. 
Both of those young nobles are richly dressed, 
and the picture* is one of the master's best 
works. 

A half-dozen of Van Dyck's portraits of the 
courtly Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, are still 
preserved in English halls. Two more show 
the Westons, successive Earls of Portland, 
closely resembling each other, and handsomely 
arrayed. The Earl and Countess of Devon- 
shire also appear, in the flower of their youth, 
the latter, the sweet blonde Elizabeth Cecil, 
having at least three portraits. Among the 
other patrons were the beautiful Dorothy Syd- 
ney, Countess of Sunderland, in rich silks and 
toying with flowers ; the Countess Rivers, in her 
lemon-colored silk ; and the golden-haired Lady 
Dacre, with festoons of pearls over her black 
robes. 
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The two fair daughters of Henry Percy, Dor- 
othy and Lucy, were often successfully painted 
by the master. The first-named became Count- 
ess of Leicester, and was celebrated for her 
beauty and sweetness, which appear in the por- 
trait in her benign and placid features. Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle, was a haughty and eccen- 
tric woman, who became famous as a politician 
and courtier. Her portrait was painted four 
times, in all the bravery of figured and orange 
silks, and with flowers adorning her auburn 
hair. 

Anne Carr, the Countess of Bedford, was 
portrayed in a robe of crimson silk, with her 
long golden hair falling in ringlets on her neck. 
Lady Bedford was one of the leading beauties 
of the British Court, and besides the preceding 
picture (now at the Louvre) she was delin- 
eated at least five times, — in white satin, with 
an Italian greyhound at her feet, now at Wo- 
burn Abbey; in red silk, with crossed hands, 
famous for their beauty, at Althorp; in bright 
blue silk, drawing on her gloves, at Petworth; 
and others. The picture at Petworth is known 
as * The Blue Lady,' and breathes out an air 
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of beauty, innocence, and intelligence. Says 
Leslie : " She looks perfectly happy, and Van 
Dyck must have been perfectly happy when he 
painted her ; for she makes you perfectly happy 
to look at her." 

One of the most pleasing of Sir Anthony's 
English portraits was that of his great contem- 
porary, Inigo Jones, the royal architect succes- 
sively of Denmark, Scotland, and England, of 
whom Walpole wrote : " England adopted Hol- 
bein and Van Dyck, she borrowed Rubens, she 
produced Inigo Jones." The architect of White- 
hall Palace is represented as about sixty years 
old, with gray beard and mustache, and curly 
gray locks escaping from beneath his velvet 
cap and falling over his noble forehead. The 
portrait has been engraved five times. 

Sir Anthony seems to have avoided the Pu- 
ritan and popular leaders with scrupulous care, 
and to have given all his attention to the no- 
bles and courtiers. The Hampdens, Pyms, and 
Cromwells never visited his studio, and prob- 
ably would have met with scant courtesy if they 
had. 

In equal manner the artist seems to have 
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separated from the untitled literati of his time, 
none of whom was honored by his pencil. 
Ben Jonson was the poet-laureate of this pe- 
riod, the second in succession from Spenser, 
and long time a contemporary and would-be 
rival of Shakespeare, but now an unwieldy old 
man, devoted to wine and indolence. His face 
and form must have been familiar to Van 
Dyck, since London was then smaller than 
Boston now is ; but neither artist nor poet re- 
corded their impressions of each other. Chap- 
man was also still alive, and Massinger, and 
Ford, the Fletchers, Aytoun, and Dnimmond 
of Hawthornden, quaint old Quarles, and gen- 
tle George Herbert. The court poets were Sir 
John Suckling and Thomas Carew, both of 
whom Van Dyck portrayed. Milton was still 
a young man, at college and on the Continent, 
and the future Lord Clarendon was a junior 
barrister of the Middle Temple. What can we 
say, in a single line, of the four strange char- 
acters then contemporary. Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
and Lord Falkland? 

The Puritan and Anglican divines were pound- 
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ing each other mercilessly, and these were the 
days of Bishop Hall, Dr. Sibbes, the Hebraist 
Lightfoot, and Archbishop Usher. Further- 
more, Burton then lived, and enjoyed the fame 
arising from his "Anatomy of Melancholy;" 
and Selden, the superb scholar, was combat- 
ing the Church. 

Edmund Waller, indeed, wrote a poem to 
Van Dyck, beginning " Rare artisan ; " and 
Lord Halifax dedicated another poem to his 
portrait of the Countess of Sunderland. Abra- 
ham Cowley wrote an elegy after his death, a 
part of which is quoted at the end of this vol- 
ume. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Projected Frescoes at Whitehall. — Extravagance and Anxiety. — Mar- 
riage. — Arts and the Throne falling. — Death of the Artist — 
Cowley's Elegy. 

Van Dyck painted little besides portraits 
while he was in England, since his success in 
this line, and the large profits arising there- 
from, made him neglect his talents as a his- 
torical painter. Most of the compositions which 
he executed were included in Bellori's list, and 
included several devotional pictures for Sir Ken- 
elm Digby, among which were the Dead Christ, 
with Joseph and Nicodemus ; St. John the 
Baptist ; the Magdalen in Ecstasy ; Judith and 
the head of Hoi of ernes ; and the Dying Sav- 
iour. The latter was presented by Sir Kenelm 
to the Princess de Guemenb, in Paris. Among 
the pictures painted for the King were Apollo 
and the Muses, the Bacchanals, Apollo flaying 
Marsyas, and Venus and Adonis ; and the 
Queen received from Van Dyck a beautiful com- 
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position of the Holy Family. He portrayed the 
Countess of Portland and the Duchess of Au- 
bigny in the garb of nymphs ; and another 
lady was represented as Venus, looking at her- 
self in a mirror which was held by a negro. 
The Duchess of Richmond, daughter of the 
Duke of Buckingham, was portrayed as Venus, 
attended by the infant son of the Duke of 
Hamilton, quite nude, and bearing the attri- 
butes of Cupid. Once more she was repre- 
sented as St. Agnes, in the portrait now at 
Windsor, reclining on a bank, in an elegant 
satin dress, and with a lamb and a palm-branch 
as accessories. Several other pictures of this 
lovely peeress, by Van Dyck's hand, are now 
at Wilton, Blenheim, and other palaces. 

The pages of ancient history and tradition 
were illuminated by the master's pictures of 
the blind Belisarius, begging in the track of 
the army which he had so often led to victory ; 
the dreamy Rinaldo, with his head in Armida's 
lap, around whom Cupids are at play ; the dis- 
covery of Achilles, masquerading in skirts 
among the women of the court of Lycomedesj 
Venus, bowing in broken-hearted sorrow over 
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the slain Adonis, or taking off the armor from 
ruddy Mars ; Daedalus teaching his son to fly, 
in several pictures ; Romulus and Remus and 
the Roman wolf; Dido and ^neas, surrounded 
by Cupids ; Diana bending over the sleeping 
End)rmionj and numerous satyrs and nymphs, 
bacchanals and Cupids. 

Sir Anthony at last seems to have awakened 
to the belief that he should once more assert 
his power in great historical paintings, and 
leave in England a worthy monument of his 
highest talents. He found the opportunity in 
the banqueting room of Whitehall Palace, not 
only to exhibit his power in its best estate, 
but also to enter into a direct competition with 
his old master. Rubens had frescoed the ceil- 
ing of this stately hall with a series of rich 
and brilliant pictures ; and Van Dyck proposed 
to adorn the lateral walls with a group of 
paintings representing the history of the Order 
of the Garter. Sir Kenelm Digby laid the mat- 
ter before the King, who was greatly pleased 
with the idea, and desired that sketches of the 
pictures might be prepared for his inspection. 
One of these, * The Procession of the Knights 
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of the Garter,' was sold for five pounds, after 
the execution of the King, and was afterwards 
owned by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. It is now in the collection of the Duke 
of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle. 

But Charles ultimately abandoned this scheme, 
which would so nobly have set forth his own 
munificence and his artist's genius. It is said 
that he was alarmed at the exorbitant price 
demanded by Sir Anthony, which one author 
sets at ;^75,ooo, and another at ;£'8o,ooo. 
Bellori states that the sketches were to have 
been worked out in tapestry, and the cost thus 
stated perhaps included the expense of mate- 
rials and weaving. The moderate prices usually 
demanded by Van Dyck seem to render it im- 
probable that he could have estimated his serv- 
ices in the banqueting room at so high a 
rate. It is enough, however, that it was so 
formidable as to stop the work. Walpole sup- 
poses that the price was ;£^7,ooo, and that a 
cipher has been added in copying; others sug- 
gest that the artist put his charge high, to be 
beaten down, or in the knowledge that he 
would receive only a part of his dues, as usual. 
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But the great revenues arising from his paint- 
ing were not enough for the knightly artist, 
whose household expenses were rapidly increas- 
ing, while he was already confined to the studio 
almost continually. He therefore sought to 
augment his fortunes by a sudden and inex- 
haustible method, and indulged himself in tlie 
vain hope of discovering the means of chem- 
ically transmuting the base metals into gold. 
When Jan Lievens visited London, he found 
him bent over a crucible, feeble and emaciated, 
but with the glare of cupidity in his eyes. 
His wealth was rapidly consumed in these ex- 
periments, or drawn away by quack necroman- 
cers. When Rubens was in London, he was 
approached by one of these alchemists, who 
offered him vast profits for a slender outlay, but 
the acute artist-diplomat showed him his studio, 
and said : " You come too late, my good fel- 
low; it is a long time since I have discovered 
the philosopher's stone. My palette and 
brushes are worth far more than your secret." 
Would that Rubens's pupil had been as wise 
as his master ! 

Thus the demon of cupidity began to take 
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possession of the noble artist ; howbeit it was 
n5t a desire for miserly acquisition, but rather 
a wish to increase his already princely rev- 
enues, that thus he might augment the luxury 
and generosity of his establishment. When he 
painted the hands of Henrietta of France with 
far more care than he had bestowed on her face, 
and she demanded why he thus labored over 
an unimportant part, he replied : " Because I 
expect to receive from these admirable hands 
a generous recompense, worthy of their perfec- 
tion ! " The artist was madly in love with Lady 
Stanhope, and overwhelmed her with protesta- 
tions during all the time he was painting her 
portrait, but after that picture was done, he dis- 
puted with her about its price, and threatened 
to sell it to a less parsimonious purchaser, unless 
she paid the sum which he demanded. 

The anxieties of his position, the luxuries of 
gallantry, and the poisonous vapors of the alem- 
bics combined to undermine Van Dyck's con- 
stitution, and made fearful inroads on a sys- 
tem already weakened by excessive labors in 
the studio. There is a sad change between 
the fresh, rosy, hopeful, and smiling portrait of 

9 
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himself while a youth (now at Florence), and 
the portrait painted many years later, and now 
at the Louvre, in which he appears weary and 
ennuySj with dull eyes, meagre cheeks, thin 
and lustreless hair, and a wrinkled brow. As 
Michielis says, it shows "the coquettish des- 
habille of a man of the world, after a volupt- 
uous night," while the golden vapor which sur- 
rounds the head is as a poetic twilight about 
the descending sun of the master. ' 

The King was troubled at the dissipated 
life and the intemperate excesses of his artist, 
and at last resolved to sober him, and induce 
him to take a worthy position in the Court, 
by uniting him in matrimony with a family of 
rank. The lady whom Charles selected as a 
reforming agent was Maria Ruthven, a beauti- 
ful Scotch girl, who had been brought up in 
the household of Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
held an honorary position near her person. 
Patrick Ruthven, her father, was an eminent 
physician, the son of the Earl of Gowrie, and 
had been imprisoned in the Tower for connec- 
tion with the famous Gowrie conspiracy. The 
Duchess of Montrose and Lennox and the 
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Countess, of Athol were Maria Ruthven's aunts, 
but she had no property of her own, since the 
Gowrie estates had been confiscated by the 
Government. It has been suggested that the 
King sought a double result in this marriage, 
— first, to gratify the pride of his cavalier-art- 
ist, and next to humble the hostile Ruthven- 
Gowrie clan by mingling their blood with that 
of a hand-worker and a foreigner. 

Some writers have imagined that Sir Anthony 
was not pleased with this arrangement, and 
had but scant comfort with his wife. But 
nothing is known on this subject, nor are there 
any circumstances which indicate that the art- 
ist's married life was otherwise than pleasant. 
About the only contemporary testimony extant 
is Cowley's elegy, in which the poet warmly ex- 
patiates on the bliss which attended the union, 
and the sweetness of the bride. A handsome 
portrait of Maria Ruthven is in the Munich 
Gallery, and has been engraved five times. 
The portraits of Lord and Lady Ruthven are 
also preserved at Munich. 

In September, 1640, Van Dyck returned to 
Flanders, taking his wife with him. He was 
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well received at Antwerp, and enjoyed for a 
brief season the contemplation of the scenes 
dear to his childhood. But when tidings came 
from Paris that Louis XIII. intended to have 
the great gallery of the Louvre adorned with 
paintings, he hastened westward to the French 
capital, in the hope of obtaining the contract. 
Already, however, the King had summoned 
Nicholas Poussin from Rome, and confided the 
new decorations to him ; and Simon Vouet and 
his fellow-conspirators had begun the machina- 
tions which resulted in the abandonment of the 
plan by that artist. Van Dyck abode in Paris 
for two months, and then returned to London. 
During his sojourn in the French capital, Sir 
Anthony painted several pictures, among which 
was a portrait of Anne of Austria. 

It is probable that the master made several 
voyages to Antwerp during his English sojourn, 
since he was deeply attached to his native city, 
and the journey thither was not a long one. 
Moreover, he had a large property there, which 
must have required occasional attention. In 
1634 he was chosen Dean of the Confraternity 
of St. Luke, at Antwerp, and a great feast 
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was celebrated in honor of the event. Six 
years later, when he took his bride to the 
Flemish city, the artists and the members of 
the Academy of Painting received the distin- 
guished couple with brilliant festivities. 

The political skies of England, long flecked 
with ominous clouds, were now overcast with a 
sombre pall of thick darkness. During Van 
Dyck's absence, the throne itsielf was menaced ; 
and on his return he found a kingdom every- 
where armed against itself. . The Long Parlia- 
ment was asserting the rights of the English 
people, as against any prerogatives whatever, 
and even Lord Strafford himself was summoned 
before its tribunal. In March, 1641, the royal 
family was dispersed, Charles and his sons seek- 
ing refuge at York, while the Queen betook 
herself to France. In May the noble Earl of 
Strafford was executed, by order of the Long 
Parliament, a victim of popular clamor and 
blind rage. . 

The arts, which the Stuart princes had so 
generously nurtured, fell into neglect and dis- 
honor as soon as those princes were driven 
into extreme danger. Van Dyck saw the rapid 
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decline in his circumstances, and the attendant 
disasters which were threatening the cause of 
art, and was keenly affected by the ruin of the 
King who had been so kind to him. He felt 
a deep chagrin at his successive failures in the 
attempted works at Whitehall and the Louvre, 
his greatest and most promising projects, whose 
results were most galling to his sensitive tem- 
perament. These mental troubles struck him 
when his physical system was low and ex- 
hausted by prolonged labors, and soon culmi- 
nated in a malady under which he sank rapidly. 
The disease was probably in some way con- 
nected with the gout, from which he had suf- 
fered seriously of late years. The medical 
treatment certainly left nothing to be desired 
on the score of thoroughness and energy, since 
at one time, in order to restore warmth to the 
patient's cold limbs, the doctors had a cow 
slain and opened, and placed the sick man in- 
side of the warm carcass. 

He continued working in his studio until 
within a few days of his death, the last pict- 
ure on the easel being a full-length and life- 
size composition representing Cupid and Psyche. 
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On the I St of December, eight days be- 
fore Sir Anthony's death, and on the very day 
' when his wife bore her only child, the mas- 
ter made his will. His property in Antwerp 
(except two bonds amounting to four thousand 
pounds) he left in the hands of his nun-sister 
Susannah, with instructions to pay out of it the 
expenses of his illegitimate daughter, Maria 
Theresa, a resident of Antwerp, providing that 
if Susannah should die, the four madames of 
the convent should administer the estate in the 
same manner. Another sister, Isabella Van 
Dyck, received two hundred and fifty guilders 
a year. After the death of Susannah and Maria 
Theresa, the Antwerp estates were to revert to 
the artist's new-born daughter. The property 
in England, pictures, bonds, and moneys due 
were divided between his wife and daughter, 
and if the latter should die, it was to be di- 
vided equally between his wife and the Antwerp 
daughter. When both daughters died, the rents 
of the estates should revert to the wife \ and 
after her death the Antwerp property should 
go to the children of his sister Catherine, 
Adrien Diercx's wife. Small bequests were 
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made to the executors, to the servants of the 
Van-Dyck household, and to the poor of the 
parishes of St. Paul and St. Anne, Blackfriars. 
The executors were Madame Maria Van Dyck, 
Aurelius de Meghem, and Catherine Cowley 
(the poet's sister), the latter of whom was ap- 
pointed guardian of the new-born daughter until 
she reached her eighteenth year. 

The civil wars in England and the hostilities 
with Holland rendered it impossible to take 
out a probate of the will until 1663, when the 
heirs held a meeting to devise measures to 
realize their claims. But as late as 1703 the 
estate had not been fully settled. 

The King soon returned from the North, 
where he had been treating with the victorious 
Scottish insurgents on the one hand, and his 
hostile Parliament on the other. Embarrassed 
though he was by a thousand menacing events, 
the generous sovereign felt the deepest sorrow 
at the forlorn condition of his protige, and of- 
fered the doctor three hundred pounds if he 
would save the life of Sir Anthony But the 
highest medical science of the day failed to 
arrest the progress of the destroying disease, 
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and on the 9th of December, 1641, the great 
Flemish artist expired, while yet in the prime 
of his life. Two days later, he was buried, on 
the north side of the choir of the old Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, near the tomb of the princely 
John of Gaunt. It is traditionally reported 
that his funeral was a splendid one, attended 
by many nobles and artists. When St. Paul's 
was destroyed by fire, Sir Anthony's remains 
were probably scattered, and at the time of 
the burial of Benjamin West, the American 
artist, in the crypts of the new St. PauPs, his 
coffin-plate was turned up. 

Van Dyck's fair Scottish wife did not care 
to retain her illustrious name at the expense 
of a solitary life, and afterwards married a 
Welsh knight. Sir Richard Pryse, of Gogerd- 
dan. The master's daughter, Justiniana, mar- 
ried Sir John Stepney, a baronet of Pembroke- 
shire, and had a son and two daughters, the 
latter of whom became abbesses of Flemish 
nunneries. Her second marriage was with Mar- 
tin de Carbonell, Esq. Shortly after the Res- 
toration, King Charles II. granted her a pen- 
sion of two hundred pounds, but its irregular 
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payment called forth several petitions from her, 
in which she reminded the sovereign that these 
moneys were fairly due, since his father had 
owed her father great sums, which were never 
paid. After 1670 the pension was duly deliv- 
ered every quarter, and Van Dyck's daughter 
was set free from want. 



" Let 's all our solemn grief in silence keep. 
Like some sad picture which he made to weep, 
Or those who saw 't ; for none his works could view 
Unmov'd with the same passions which he drew. 
His pieces so with their live objects strive, 
That both or pictures seem, or both alive. 
Nature herself, amaz'd, does doubting stand, 
Which is her own and which the painter's hand; 
And does attempt the like with less success, 
When her own work in twins she would express. 
His all-resembling pencil did out-pass 
The mimic imagery of looking-glass. 
Nor was his life less perfect than his art. 
Nor was his hand less erring than his heart. 
There was no false or fading colour there. 
The figures sweet and well-proportioned were." 

From Cowley* s ^^ Elegy on Sir Anthony Van Dyck.*^ 
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ENGLAND. 



London. — National Gallery, — Vander Geest ; Horses ; 
St. Ambrose and the Emperor Theodosius ; Three Gentle- 
men. Lambeth Palace^ — Archbishop Laud. Grosvenor 
House, — Marriage of St. Catherine. Northumberland House, 
— Three Figures. Buckingham Palace, — Madonna and 
Child ; Christ Healing the Lame Man ; the Virgin and St. 
Catherine ; Charles I. ; A Man ; Three Horsemen. Stafford 
House, — Lord Arundel ; A Scientific Student ; A Man. 
Devonshire House, — Rubens ; Van Dyck ; Countess of 
Carlisle ; Moses in the Nile ; Colonel Cavendish ; Lady 
Sunderland. 

Dulwich Gallery, — The Descent from the Cross ; Char- 
ity ; Madonna and Child ; the Inspiration of a * Saint ? ; 
Venus and Adonis ; the Archduke Albert ; Earl of Pem- 
broke ; Lady Digby ; A Gray Horse ; Three Portraits of 
Ladies ; Countess of Pembroke ; A Gentleman. 

Hampton Court, — Charles I. ; A Lady ; Cupid and 
Psyche ; Mrs. Lemon ; Samson and Delilah ; A Dying 
Saint. 
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Windsor Castle^ — Charles I., his Queen, and two Chil- 
dren ; Queen Henrietta; Charles I.; Children of Charles 
I. ; Queen Henrietta; Charles II. ; Three Royal Children; 
Queen Henrietta ; Charles I. ; Princess Cantecroye ; 
Charles I. ; Prince of Carignan, 1634 ; Queen Henrietta ; 
Countess of Carlisle ; Duchess of Richmond ; Countess of 
Dorset ; Sir Kenelm Digby ; Lady Digby ; Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier's Family ; Count of Berg ; the Villiers Brothers, 
1635 ; Killigrew and Carew, 1638 ; Van Dyck ; Madonna 
and Child ; Nicholas Laniere ; A Spaniel Dog ; Duchess 
of Lennox ; Queen Henrietta ; the Royal Family at Green- 
wich ; the Infant Christ and St. John ; Inigo Jones ; Lege- 
rus van Hontsum ; the Digby Family ; Bishop of Antwerp ; 
Sir Endymion Porter and Family ; James I. ; James I.'s 
Queen and Daughter ; Duke of Gloucester ; Duke of 
Orleans. 

Wilton House (Earl of Pembroke), — The Wilton Family ; 
Earl of Pembroke ; Countess of Castlehaven ; Three Chil- 
dren of Charles I. ; Countess of Pembroke ; Earl of Pem- 
broke ; Charles I. and Queen Henrietta ; Duke of Rich- 
mond ; Duchess of Richmond ; Mrs. Killigrew and Mrs. 
Morton ; Earl and Countess of Bedford ; Earl of Pem- 
broke ; Van Dyck ; Prince Rupert ; Due d'Epemon ; 
Christ in the Manger ; Queen Henrietta ; Earl of Caer- 
narvon ; Countess of Morton ; Lady Herbert ; Penelope 
Naughton. 

Longford Castle (Earl of Radnor), — Charles I. ; Queen 
Henrietta ; Duke of Orleans ; Countess of Chesterfield ; 
Lady Forster ; Countess of Monmouth ; Rubens ; Mar- 
tinius Ryckaert ; Samuel Anointing David. 

Woburn Addey (Buke of Bedford), — Earl of Bedford, 
1636 ; Countess of Bedford ; Earl of Northumberland ; 
Duke of Orleans ; Charles I. ; Queen Henrietta ; Senator 
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Aubertus Miraeus ; Lady Herbert ; Earls of Bristol and 
Bedford ; Countess of Bedford ; M. de Malery ; Van Dyck ; 
Jan van Ufer ; Daniel Mytens and Wife ; Charles I., 1634 ; 
Christ and a Globe ; Marquis of Huntley j Duchess of 
Ormond; Duke of Newcastle; six Portraits in Chiaro- 
scuro. 

Welbeck Abbey (Duke of Portland), — Charles I.; Wil- 
liam of Orange ; Sir Kenelm Digby ; Lord Strafford ; A 
Senator of Antwerp ; A Laughing Boy ; Duke of New- 
castle ; Earl of Southampton. 

Chatsworth (Duke of Devonshire), — Earl of Devon- 
shire ; Countess of Devonshire ; Lady Wharton ; Lady 
Rich ; Arthur Goodwin, 1639 ; Blind Belisarius ; Charles 
I., his Wife, and Children. Chiswick, — Countess of Bur- 
lington ; Mr. Rogers ; Lord Falkland ; Thomas Killigrew. 

Althorp (Earl Spencer), — Lady Digby; Margaret Lem- 
on ; Rubens ; St. Jerome ; Daedalus and Icarus ; Queen 
Henrietta; Lady Spencer; Countess of Carlisle; Count- 
ess of Bedford ; Countess of Sunderland ; Countess of 
Southampton ; Lady Villiers ; Lady Thimbleby and Count- 
ess Rivers ; Earls of Bristol and Bedford ; Duke of New- 
castle. 

Stew (Duke of Buckingham), — Charles L ; Queen Hen- 
rietta ; Earl of Pembroke ; Earl of Southampton ; Count- 
ess of Dorset ; Marquis de Vieuville ; Sir R. Levison. 

Norfolk House^ — Earl of Arundel; Countess of Arun- 
del ; Henry, Earl of Arundel ; Earl of Arundel and his 
Grandson. 

Petworth (Lord Leconfield), — Earl of Northumberland 
and family ; Sir C. Percy ; Lord Percy of Alnwick ; Earl 
of Northumberland ; Earl of Strafford ; Earl of Newport 
and Lord Goring ; Lord Hopton ; Countess of Devon- 
shire ; Lady Rich ; Mrs. Porter ; Prince of Orange ; Earl 
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of Northumberland ; Sir Robert Shirley ; Lady Shirley ; 
Countess of Devonshire ; Countess of Leicester ; Count- 
ess of Sunderland ; Marquis of Hertford ; Countess of 
Carlisle ; Countess of Bedford ; Earl of Salisbury. 

Longleaty — Duchess of Richmond ; Earl and Countess of 
Caernarvon. Duff House, — Duchess of Richmond ; Duke 
of Hamilton. Lord Farnborough, — Horses of Achilles. 
Duke of Richmond, — Charles I., his Wife and Children. 

Wentworth House, — Queen Henrietta ; Lord Strafford 
and Secretary ; three children of Lord Strafford ; Countess 
of Strafford ; Rinaldo and Armida ; Landscape ; Queen 
Henrietta; Duke of Alva. Wentworth Castle, — Earl of 
Strafford. Panshanger, — Duke of Nassau and Family, 
1634. 

Arundel Castle, — Earl and Countess of Arundel ; 
Charles I. ; Queen Henrietta ; Earl of Arundel ; Earl of 
Arundel and Son ; Earl of Arundel. War dour, — The 
Crucifixion ; Lord Falkland ; Lord Arundel of Wardour. 

Grove Park (Earl of Clarendon), — Earl of Kinnoul ; 
Lady D'Aubigny ; Sir John Minnes ; Lord Grandison ; 
Queen Henrietta ; Earl of Northumberland, 1637 ; Earl of 
Pembroke ; Marquis of Newcastle ; Sir T. Ailesbury ; 
Lady Ailesbury ; Marquis of Hertford ; Three Royal Chil- 
dren, 1631 ; Charles I. ; Lord Goring ; Duke of Rich- 
mond ; Count of Berg ; Earl of Derby and Family ; Mar- 
quis of Hertford ; Lord Falkland ; Lord Cottington ; Earls 
of Pembroke ; Earl of Arundel. 

Burleigh House, — Queen Henrietta ; Duke of Newcas- 
tle ; Countess of Northumberland ; Lady Rachel Russell ; 
A Spaniard ; A Study ; Mary and the Dead Christ. 

Blenheim, — Queen Henrietta ; Charles I. ; Duchess of 
Richmond ; Queen Henrietta ; Lady Chesterfield ; Lord 
Strafford and his Secretary ; Charles I. ; Duchess of Rich- 
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mond ; Madonna ; Time Clipping Love's Wings ; Ma- 
donna and Child ; Duchess of Buckingham and Children ; 
Duke of Richmond ; Duke of Buckingham ; Sir Thomas 
Morton. 

Strawberry Hill, — Countess of Exeter; Countesses of 
Leicester and Carlisle ; Margaret Lemon ; Margaret Carey. 

Earl Brownlaw, — St. Sebastian j A Woman ; Anthony 
Triest ; Le Clere ; A Gray Horse ; St. James ; Lady and 
Child ; Jaques Le Roy. Lord Listawelly — Achilles at the 
Court of Lycomedes. Apsley House (Duke of Wellington), 

— Charles L Marquis of Breadalbane, — A Man. Cob- 
ham Hally — Duke of Lennox ; Lennox's Sons. Combe 
Abbey, — Lord Craven ; Princes Maurice and Rupert ; 
Princess of Orange ; Duke of Richmond. 

Warwick Castle, — Queen Henrietta ; Charles I. ; Ma- 
dame Snyders ; Lady Brooke ; David Ryckaert ; Duke of 
Alva, 1630; Earl of Warwick, 1632; Marquis of Mira- 
bella, 1623 ; A Young Man ; Princess Cantecroye ; Prince 
Rupert ; Duke of Alva (so called) ; Van Dyck. 

Newborough Hall, — Lord Belasyse. Duke of Montrose, 

— Marquis of Montrose. Earl of Jersey, — Earl of Straf- 
ford. Cashiobi4ry (Earl of Essex), — Earl of Northumber- 
land ; Lord Percy and Sister. Hatfield (Earl of Salisbury), 

— Earl of Northumberland; Earl of Macclesfield. Lord 
Baltimore, — Lady Calvert. Bodleian Library, — Sir Ken- 
elm Digby ; Earl of Strafford. Castle Howard (Earl of Car- 
lisle), — Snyders; Princess of Phalsbourg; Duke of Rich- 
mond ; Duke of Bedford ; Earl of Northumberland. Temple 
Newsam, — Lord Holland. Nostall Priory^ — Infant Bac- 
chus. Apethorpe, — ^^Earl of Westmoreland's Daughter ; 
Duke of Richmond. Narford, — A Man. Orwell Park, — 
Van Dyck. Luton (Bute), — Ix>rd Stafford ; Lady Dacre ; 
Sir W. Howard. Glendon Hall, — Lord Holland ; Count- 
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ess of Pembroke ; an Old Man. Broughton Hall^ — Duke 
of Buckingham's Daughter. Miss Tatty — De Chartres, 
the Bagpiper. 

Serlby (Lord Galway), — Duke of Bedford, 163 1 ; Duch- 
ess of Buckingham, 1636 ; Earl of Pembroke. Clumber 
Park (Duke of Newcastle), — Rinaldo and Armida. Wim- 
pole (Earl of Hardwicke), — Madame Du Booys ; M. Du 
Booys ; David Ryckaert ; Lady Riche ; Earl of Warwick ; 
Sir Endymion Porter and Family; Lady Southampton. 
Lord Harrington,— Q\i2ci\^'& L, 1636; Queen Henrietta; 
Madonna and Child ; the Continence of Scipio ; Madonna 
and Child. Osterley (Lord Jersey), — Lord Strafford. Bel- 
vedere (Sir C. Eardly), — Two Family Groups. Wrothani 
(Lord Enfield), — Lord Strafford; Duke of Cleveland and 
Family. Lord Caledon^ — Marchioness Spinola. Lord 
Yarboroughy — Christ ; the Madonna. Lord Waidegrave, 

— Margaret Lemon, as Judith ; Countesses of Carlisle 
and Leicester. Earl Spencer y — Duke of Arenberg. Lord 
Craven^ — Prince Rupert. Lord Bristol^ — Prince Rupert. 

Gorhambury (Earl of Verulam), — Earl of Pembroke ; 
Lady Caernarvon ; Earl of Portland ; Earl of Strafford ; 
Earl of Cleveland, 1636. Badminton (Duke of Beaufort), 

— Countess of Pembroke ; Marquis of Worcester. Earl 
of Darnley, — Duke of Lennox ; Sons of the Duke of Len- 
nox. Earl of Aberdeen^ -^ Duchess of Savoy. Earl of 
Salisbury y — Earl of Salisbury. Knowsley (Earl of Derby), 
Countess of Derby ; 7th Earl of Derby. Earl Fitzwilliam, 

— Viscount Grandison ; Duke of Alva ; Lord Strafford's 
Children ; Earl of Strafford ; Earl of Strafford and Secre- 
tary. Earl of Denbigh y — Earl of Denbigh ; Duke of Ham- 
ilton ; Duchess of Hamilton ; Duchess of Richmond ; 
Countess of Clanbrassil ; Countess of Kenelmacey. Grims- 
tkorpe Castle (Baroness d'Eresby), — Earl of Lindsey ; 
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Montague, Earl of Lindsey. DUchley (Lord Ossory), — 
Archbishop Laud. Ombresley^ — Prince Palatine Charles 
Louis. 

Earl De Grey^ — The Sons of the Duke of Lennox ; 
Countess of Southampton ; Queen Henrietta ; Charles L ; 
Mrs. Kirk ; the Adoration of the Shepherds ; Charles 
Malery ; Three Children ; Countess of Southampton. Late 
Lord Ashhirtoftj — Charles I. ; Queen Henrietta ; Charles 
First's Children ; Count of Nassau ; Holy Family. Lans- 
downe House^ — Queen Henrietta ; A Lady. Late Marquis 
of Hertford, — Seigneur of Ravels ; His Wife ; A Lady ; 
Van Dyck as Paris. Duke of Norfolk, — Bishop of Ghent. 
Bridgewater House ^ — Virgin and Child ; A Man. Sir R, 
Peel, — Crucifixion ; A Young Man ; Rinaldo and Armida ; 
A Genoese Senator ; A Genoese Princess. Duke of Graf- 
ton, — The Tribute Money ; Viscount Grandison ; Earl of 
Strafford ; Queen Henrietta ; Henry Liberti ; Van Dyck ; 
Lady Southampton. Earl of Ailesbury, — Countess of 
Devonshire. Holkham, — Duke of Arenberg ; Earl of 
Warwick. 

Beechwood, — Charles L, 1634 ; Incredulity of St Thomas. 
Knole {^2x\ of Amherst), — Countess of Dorset; Earl of 
Dorset ; Sir Kenelm Digby ; Duke of Hamilton. Nune- 
ham (Harcourt), — Queen Henrietta. Somerby, — Princess 
Mary. Cor sham Court (Methuen), — Betrayal of Christ; 
Duke of Richmond ; Earl of Lindsey ; Prince Palatine. 
Marbury Hall (Barry), — The Assumption ; Virgin and 
Child; Sir W. Temple. Holker Hall (Lord Burlington), 
— Young Man. Kingston Lacy (Bankes), — Charles I. ; 
Queen Henrietta ; Three Royal Children ; Sir John and 
Lady Balace ; Earl of Pembroke, 1638. Basildon, — Two 
Female Portraits. Leigh Court, — Virgin and Child. 
Blaise Castle, — Lady as Minerva. Ham Court, — Rubens ; 

10 
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Duke of Richmond. Hagley^ — Henrietta ; the Entomb- 
ment ; Countess of Portland ; Maria Ruthven. Loivther 
Castle^ — Charity ; Earl of Dorset. Penshurst (Sir J. S. 
Sidney), — Duke of Richmond. Seymour^ — Queen Hen- 
rietta. Morrison^ — Infant Christ and St. John ; a Man. 
Wynn Ellis^ — General of the Jesuits; Two Children. 
Fordy — A Man. Baring Collections^ — Three Saints in 
Ecstacy ; A Lady ; Scaglia ; Count of Nassau ; Madonna ; 
Charles I. ; Henrietta ; Court of Nassau. Holford, — 
Marchioness Baibi ; Abb^ Scaglia. Kothschilds, — Two 
Horsemen ; Madonna. H, T. Hope^ — Assumption ; Virgin 
and Child. Nichols, — Gray Horse. W. Russell^ — St. 
Roch's Intercession. A. Roberts^ — Lord Arundel. M. 
AndersoHy — St. Jerome. J. Morrison, — Charles I. ; Two 
Ladies, 1635 ; Infant Christ and St. John ; Two Male Por- 
traits. Late Sir C. Eastlake, — Rinaldo and Armida. Late 
Gray Collection, — Rubens ; Fiammingo, the Sculptor ; In- 
fant Christ and St. John. W. I, Egerton, — Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen ; Equestrian Portrait of Van Dyck. Late W. 
Wells, — Madame de Vos. Late Munro Collection, — A 
Hawking Party, y. N Hughes, — The Crucifixion. P, 
Norten, — A Hawking Party. Ijidy Warren, — Charles I. 
Lord Bayning, — Princes Charles, Louis, and Rupert. T. 
Emmerson. — Queen Henrietta ; A Gentleman. Lord Pau- 
lett, — Charles I. y, C. Coesvelt, — Magdalen. Sir Charles 
Bagot, — The Assuniption ; the Martyrdom of St. Cath- 
erine, y. Harmon, — Charles I. ; Queen Henrietta ; Lady 
Riche ; Countess of Portland ; Countess of Bedford ; Earl 
of Holland ; Duke of Hamilton ; A Gentleman ; Van Dyck. 
Sir E. Bridges, — Countess of Carlisle, 1637. T. Totnkis- 
son, — Prince of Carignan. H TUffnel, — Sir W. Halton. 
W, Carpenter, — Sir W. Killigrew. Sir 7. G. Egerton, — 
Earl of StraflFord- Bishop ^Zi?«</(£?«,-— Archbishop Juxon. 
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Sir H. Bunbury^ — Sir T. Hanmer. Late Sir Eliab liar- 
vey, — Lady Digby. Lo7'd de Tabley^ — Lord Byron. G. 
y. Vernotiy — A Genoese Officer. Lady Southcote, — Sir 
r. Wharton. Lord Mulgrave^ — A Musician. 

SCOTLAND. 

Bothwell Castle (Douglas), — James I. ; Charles L; Earl 
of Strafford ; Earl of Lindsey ; Lady Paulett ; Lord Ban- 
ning ; Mrs. Howard ; Lady Queensberry. Dunmore, — 
Queen Henrietta ; Perseus and Andromeda. Rossie Priory 
(Lord Kinnaird), — A Lady ; A Boy. 

Dalkeith Palace and Mofttague House (Duke of Buc- 
cleuch), — Rubens ; Earl of Holland ; Duke of Richmond ; 
A Man ; Two Youths ; Queen Henrietta ; Duke of Mon- 
mouth ; Count of Feria ; Rubens ; Marquis of Huntley ; 
Duke of Hamilton ; Duke of Orleans ; Prince of Orange ; 
Holy Family ; Lady Herbert ; Thirty-seven Portraits in 
Chiaroscuro. 

Marchmont House (Campbell), — Don Livio Odescalchi, 
Hopetoun House , — Ecce Homo ; A Man ; Archduchess 
Isabella. Edinburgh. — Royal Institute^ — The Lomel- 
lini Family ; Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ; A Man in 
Armor. 

Hamilton Palace (Duke of Hamilton), — Earl of Den- 
bigh ; Duke of Richmond ; Charles I. ; Duke of Hamil- 
ton ; Duchess of Hamilton ; Princess of Phalsbourg ; Earl 
of Derby ; Earl of Danby. 

Garscube, — A Woman. Mr. AfLellan (at Glasgow), — 
Queen Henrietta. 

FRANCE. 

Paris. — The Louvre, — Charles I., 1638 ; Van Dyck ; 
Marquis d' Aytona ; Princes Charles, Louis, and Rupert ; 
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Archduchess Isabella ; President Richardot ; Countess of 
Bedford ; Duke of Richmond ; Judge Merstraeten ; the 
Judge's Wife; three nameless portraits; the Children of 
Charles I. ; Madonna and Saints ; Madonna and Donors ; 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ; Ruth Gleaning ; Venus and 
Vulcan ; Mars and Venus. 

Lille. — Museum, — The Dying Christ Valenci- 
ennes. — Museum^ — The Martyrdom of St. James. Mar- 
seilles. — Longchamps Museum, — The Crucifixion. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp. — Academy, — Dead Christ ; the Crucifix- 
ion ; the Entombment ; Bishop Malderus ; Abbe Scaglia ; 
the Crucifixion, 1629 ; Young Girl. SL Antoine's Church, 

— The Dead Christ. St, jfaques^ Church, — The Cruci- 
fixion ; St. George and the Dragon ; Henri Van Balen and 
his Wife. St. PauVs, — Christ Bearing the Cross. St. 
Augustine's, — The Vision of St. Augustine. Cathedral, 

— Descent from the Cross ; Deposition of Christ's Body. 
Wuyts Gallery, — Descent from the Cross ; Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian ; Martyrdom of St. Barbara ; Madonna and 
Child ; Drunken Silenus. 

Brussels. — Royal Palace, — Du Quesnoy ; Paul de 
Vos ; the Crucifixion. Arenberg Palace, — A Man ; Anna 
de Camudio. Dubus Gallery, — Portraits in Chiaroscuro. 
Museum, — The Crucifixion ; St. Anthony of Padua ; St. 
Francis in Ecstasy ; Martyrdom of S. Peter ; A Jew's 
Head ; Van Dyck ; Burgomaster Delafaille ; Drunken 
Silenus. Van Eersel, — Phillipe D'Aremberg. 

Bruges. — St. John's Hospital, — Ecce Homo; Holy 
Family ; A Benefactor. Notre Dame Church, — The Dy- 
ing Christ. Saventhem Church, — St. Martin, 1632. Mech- 
lin Cathedral, — The Crucifixion. Van Sasseghem^ — A 
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Young Lady. Schamp's Collection^ — Frederick de Marse- 
laer ; Gonsalvez ; Duke of Nieubourg. 

Ghent. — SU MichaeVs Churchy — The Crucifixion. 

CouRTRAi. — Notre Dame Churchy — Erection of the 
Cross, 1 63 1. 

Dendermonde. — Notre Dame Churchy — The Cruci- 
fixion ; the Adoration of the Shepherds. 

HOLLAND. 

The Hague. — Royal Gallery y — The Huygens Fam- 
ily ; Quintius Simons, the Painter ; Duke and Duchess of 
Buckingham (so-called) ; Chev. Roy ; Francis Vander 
Borcht ; A Young Lady, 1628. Steengracht Collectiofty — 
Prince Frederick Henry. Goldsmith CollectioHy — The 
Crucifixion. Huit ten Bosch Palacey — A Portrait of the 
Royal Family. 

Amsterdam. — Trippenhuisy — Children of Charles L ; 
Jacob Vander Borcht ; Magdalen (?). Van der Hoop Mu- 
seumy — Two Portraits of Men. Museumy — William and 
Mary. 

Rotterdam. — Musettmy — Assumption of the Virgin; 
the British Royal Family. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — Museumy — Madonna and Saints ; Ecce 
Homo ; The Nuptials of St. Catherine ; Christ and St. 
John ; Pieti ; Prince Thomas of Carignan ; the Children 
of Charles I. Royal Palace y — Charles L and his Family. 

Cologne. — Museumy — Jabach of Cologne. Stoijz- 
enfels. — Several small pictures. Brunswick. — Mu- 
seumy — Madonna ; Studies of Horses ; Two Portraits. 
Hanovkr. — Galleryy — Christ and the Lame Man. Cas- 
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SEL. — Museum^ — Snyders and his Wife ; Syndic of Brus- 
sels ; An Antwerp Counsellor ; A Clergyman ; Burgo- 
master and Family. Darmstadt. — Museum, — A Lady. 

Potsdam. — Ecce Homo; St. John the Baptist; St. 
John the Evangelist ; The Descent of the Holy Ghost ; 
Ecce Homo ; Mater Dolorosa ; Isaac Blessing Jacob ; 
Rinaldo and Armida ; Venus and Vulcan ; Fiammingo 
the Sculptor ; A Youth Skating ; A Young Lady. 

Dresden. — Gallery, — Virgin and Child ; St. Jerome ; 
Drunken Silenus ; Jupiter and Danae ; Charles I. ; Three 
Children of Charles I. ; A General ; A Warrior ; Seven 
unnamed Portraits. 

CoBURG. — The Palace, — A Portrait. Meiningen. — 
Ducal Palace. — A Head. Stuttgart. — Dead Christ; 
Snyders and his Family. Augsburg. — Gallery, — An 
Equestrian Knight. 

Munich. — Pinakothek, — Pietli ; Christ Healing the 
Paralytic ; the Entombment ; Pietk ; Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian ; Madonna ; the Crucifixion ; Susannah and the 
Elders ; St. Sebastian ; Battle of St. Martin d'Eglise , 
Snyders ; Henri Liberti ; Jan de Weil and Wife ; Charles 
Malery; Van Dyck, 1623; Jan Breughel; Maria Ruthven ; 
Duke of Nieubourg ; Margaret of J^orraine ; Marie de 
Medicis ; Abbe Scaglia ; Count of Nassau ; Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden ; Prince of Carignan ; Wallenstein ; 
General Tilly ; Pierre Snayers ; Palamedes ; Luc van 
Uden ; Duke of Nieubourg ; A Burgomaster ; Burgomas- 
ter's Wife ; A Young Man ; An Infant ; A Lady ; Holy 
Family ; Assumption of St. Rosalie ; Vision of St. Rosa- 
lie ; Francis Snyders; Colin de Noli, the Sculptor; Ert- 
velt, the Painter ; Lord and Lady Ruthven ; A Lady. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Vienna. — The Belvedere, — The Holy Family ; Ecce 
Homo ; the Crucifixion ; the Entombment ; Madonna and 
Child ; the Coronation of St. Rosalie ; Madonna and St. 
Hermanns ; Magdalen ; St. Francis in Ecstasy ; Samson 
and Delilah ; Venus and Vulcan ; Archduchess Isabella ; 
Prince of Orange ; Princes Charles, Louis, and Rupert of 
the Rhine ; Marquis d'Aytona ; Chevalier Le Roy ; 
Chamberlain John de Montfort ; Scribianus, the Jesuit ; 
Henri Liberti ; Four Male and Two Female Portraits, 
without names. 

Vienna. — Lichtenstein Palace, — The Crucifixion ; 
Christ on the Cross ; Prince Ferdinand of Austria ; Arch- 
duchess Isabella ; Antonio de Tassis ; Maria Louisa de 
Tassis ; Prince of Nassau ; Walgenstein ; C!harles I. ; 
Several Portraits. Schonborn Palace, — Madonna ; Cupid. 
Czernin Palace, — Ecce Homo (?) ; two Portraits. Acad- 
emy of Art, — A Warrior in Armor ; A Lady at the 
Piano ; Souls in Purgatory. 

Pesth. — Academy, — Two Portraits. Prague. — Nos- 
titz Palace, — Prince William of Orange. Bohemian So- 
ciety of Amateurs, — Prince of Orange. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg. — The Hermitage Palace, — The Ma- 
donna of the Perdrix ; the Last Supper ; the Crucifixicwj ; 
the Deposition in the Tomb; the Incredulity of St. 
Thomas ; Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ; Charles I. ; Queen 
Henrietta ; William II. of Nassau ; Archbishop Laud ; 
Lady Goodwin ; the Ladies Wharton ; Sir Thomas Whar- 
ton ; Lord Wharton ; the Bishop of Ghent ; the Montgom- 
ery Family ; Chevalier Vander Wouwer, 1632 ; Sir T. 
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Chaloner ; Lord Wandesford ; Treasurer Bosschaert ; 
Madame Bosschaert ; Francis Snyders and his Family ; 
Inigo Jones ; Jan Breughel ; A Young Man ; Lady Wen- 
ham ; Helena Forman (Mrs. Rubens) ; Earl of Danby ; 
Lady Chesterfield. 

DENMARK. 
Copenhagen. — Royal Palace , — Holy Family ; A Lady. 

ITALY. 

Turin. — Royal Palace^ — Prince of Carignan ; Three 
Royal Children of England ; Holy Family ; Prince of 
Savoy. 

Milan. — Brera Gallery^ — The Madonna and St. An- 
thony of Padua ; A Lady. Vicenza. — Civic Museum^ — 
The Four Ages. Parma. — MunicipcU Gallery ^ — A Por- 
trait 

Genoa. — Brignole - Sale Palace^ — Marquis Brignole ; 
Marchioness Brignole ; Prince of Orange ; the Tribute 
Money ; Christ Bearing the Cross ; Two unnamed Por- 
traits ; the Marchioness Brignole and her Daughter. Du- 
razzo PalacCy — Holy Family and St. Catherine ; Coriola- 
nus in the Camp of the Volsci ; Marchioness Durazzo and 
her Daughters ; * The White Boy.' Marcellino- Durazzo 
Palace, — A Bishop ; Catherine Durazzo. Pallavicini 
Palace, — Drunken Silenus, etc. ; Duca de San Pietro's 
Palace, — Two whole-length Portraits. Spinola Palace, — 
The Crucifixion ; An Equestrian Portrait. Royal Palace, 

— The Crucifixion. 

Rome. — RospigUosi Palace, — A Portrait. Villa Albani, 

— The Saviour. Quirinal Palace, — The Adoration of the 
Magi ; the Ascension. Colonna Palace, — An Equestrian 
Portrait of Don Carlo Colonna ; Lucrezia Colonna. 
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Florence. — Uffizi Gallery, — Van Dyck; Emperor 
Charles V. ; Chamberlain John De Montfort ; Madonna ; 
Princess of Phalsbourg. Pitti Palace^ — Madonna ; Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio ; Charles I. and Queen Henrietta ; the 
Repose in Egypt. Corsini Palace^ — A Portrait. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid. — Museum^ — Ecce Homo; Pietk; Betrayal 
of Christ ; St. Francis in Ecstasy ; Diana and Endymion ; 
Charles I. of England ; St. Jerome ; Henri Liberti ; 
Count of Berg ; Ferdinand of Austria ; David Ryckaert ; 
Princess of Orange ; Countess of Oxford ; Van Dyck and 
the Earl of Bristol ; Dona Polixena Spinola ; Prince 
Henry of Orange ; A Musician ; An Old Man ; A Male 
Portrait ; A I>ady. 
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( Tk€ Titles of Pictures are italicined.) 



Abbi Scaglia^ 51. 

AchUleSy 125. 

Adoration of the Shepherds ^ 38' 

Advice of Rubens, 20. 

Alchemy, 128. 

A tnbrose and Theodosius^ 48. 

Angosciola^ Sofonisba, 34. 

Animal Painting, 96. 

Anna Van Ophem, 22. 

Anne ofAttstria, 132. 

A niwerp^ Bishop of 50. 

Antwerp, Visits to, 132. 

A renberg^ Duke of 49. 

Art Periods, 85. 

Arundel, Earl of, 14, 63. 

Arundel, Lady, 36. 

Austrian Frincesses^ 51. 

Bnlbi Portraits^ 29. 
Beck, David, 91. 
Bedford^ Earl of ^ 118. 
Bedford^ Lady^ 120. 
Belisarius y 125. 
Bentiyoglio^ Cardinal^ 32. 
Bernini, 104, 105. 
Berties^ Tke^ 114. 
Birthplace, 8. 
Bishop, A Burly, 57. 
Blackfriars, 71. 
Blue Lady^ The, 120. 
Blurred Picture, The, 12. 
Breughels, The, 49. 
Brignoli Portraits, 30. 
Broken Peace, 57. 
BruHSTvick, Duke of 17. 
Brussels Magistrates, 41. 
Buckingham, Duke of, 65, 113. 
Burial in St. Paul's, 137. 
Burton's "Anatomy," 123. 

Caernarvon, Earl of 116. 



Carignan, Prince of 35. 

Carlisle, Anne, 79. 

Carlisle, Countess of 120. 

Carol an Poets, 122. 

Cavaliers, The, 99. 

Cavendish, 119. 

Centum Icones, 46. 

Charles I., 60, 62, 100, 102, 136. 

Charles II., 106, 137. 

Christ Heading the Paralytic, 42. 

Club of St. Luke, 84. 

Coveted Picture, A.. 23. 

Cowley, Abraham, 123, 138. 

Critics too Wise, 55. 

Crucifixion^ The (Dendermonde) 

Crucifixion, The (Dominican), 19. 
Crucifixion, yA^ (Ghent), 40. 
Crucifixion, The (Mechlin), 41. 
Crucifixion, ^A^ (Percy), 112. 

Dacre, Lady, 1 19. 
Daughters of Van Dyck, 135, 137. 
Dead Christ, Thcy 56. 
Death of the Master, 137. 
Death of Van Dyck's Father, 19. 
Defamation, 56. 
Delicacy, 54. 
Denbigh' Earl of , 117. 
Departs for Italy, 25. 
Derby, Earl of 114. 
Designing, 87. 
Devonshire, Earl of , 119. 
Digby, Lady Venetia, 74. 
Digby, Sir Kenelm, 65, 75, 124. 
Disappointments, 133. 
Dobson, William, 84. 
Dorset, Earl of,\\b. 
Drapery-painters, 90. 
Durazzo Portraits ., ;9. 
Dying Saviour, Ttie, 44. 
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Ecce HomOi 43. 
Elegy, Cowley's,. 138. 
Elevation of the Cross j 53. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 60. 
Eltham Palace, 71. 
Embroiderer, A Fair, 9. 
England, First Visit to, 15. 
England, Second Visit to, 61. 
England, Third Visit to, 71. 
Entotnbntent^ Tke^ 45. 
Etchings, 95. 
Extravagance, 77. 

Family Life, 131. 

Father of Van Dyck, 7, 19. 

Favorite Ladies, 79. 

Fecundity, 86. 

Feminine Upbraidings, 88. 

First Master, 10. 

Flemish Art in England, 59. 

Flight from Sicily, 35. 

Florentine Sojourn, 36. 

Frescoes planned, 126. 

Gandy, James, 91. 
Garter^ Order o/tket 126. 
Genoa, 28. 

Gerbier, Sir Balthazar, 67. 
Gevartius^ 49. 
Grandison^ Viscotint^ 117. 

Hague, At the, 16. 
Hals, Franz, 17. 
Hamilton^ Duke o/^ 118. 
Hanneman, Adrien, 84. 
Henry VII L. 59. 
Herbert^ Philip^ iii. 
Hertford^ Marquis of., 115. 
Holbein, Hans, 59. 
Holland^ Earl of 80. 
Hopton^ Lord., 117. 
Hostile Artists, 34. 
HunUy^ Marquis of 117. 

Iconoclasm, 69. 

Isabella, Archduchess, 51, 68. 

James I., 60. 
Jamesone, George, 84. 
Jervase's Puppyism, 28. 
Jesuit Church at Antwerp, 14. 
Jones, Inigo, 64, 71, 121. 
Jonson, Ben, 122. 
Junius^ Francis ^ 81. 

Killigreiv and Careiv^ 81. 
King, An Art-loving, 63. 
Knighthood, 73. 



Lanih^^s Portrait, 66. 
Last Illness, 134. 
Laudy Archbishop^ 80. 
Leicester y Ladyy 120. 
Lely, Sir Peter, 92. 
Lemon, Margaret, 78. 
Lindseyy Earl of y 114. 
Love's Snares, 21. 

Madonnas, 55. 
Manner of Painting, 89. 
Mansfeldy County 16. 
Marg^aret of Lorraine y 52. 
Mamage, 130. 

Marriage of St. Catherine y 41. 
Mayerne, Sir T. T. de, 93. 
Men of the Time, 46. 
Merstraeteny Justusy 8a 
Michielis Quoted, 54-55. 
Milton, John, 122. 
Momentariness, 87. 
Monkish Notions, 40. 
Monks' Commissions, 43. 
Montr osey Marquis of 118. 
Mother, Van Dyck's, 8. 
Mytens, Daniel, 72, 84. 

Nassau, Duke of 51. 
Newcasticy Duke qfyiig. 
Norgate, the Illuminator, 71. 
North Italy, 27. 

Northumberland, Earl of, 62, Z12 
Nova Scotia Commission, 96. 

Orange, Prince of, 16. 
Orleans, Duke of 47. 

Palermo, 34. 

Paris, 62, 132. 

Pembroke, Earl of , 108, iii. 

Pension, 77. 

Percy, Algernon, 112. 

Personal Appearance, 97. 

Peters, Hugh, 70. 

Petitot, 94- 

Pet worth and Percy, 62. 

Phalsbourg, Princess of 52. 

Philosopher's Stone, The, 128 

Porter, Sir Endymion, 6j6, 97. 

Portland, Earl of , 119. 

Portraits, 98. 

Prices, 76. 

Prudence (Lady Digby), 74. 

Queen Henrietta Maria, loi. 

Return to Antwerp, 37. 
Reyn, Jean de, 90. 
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Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 91, 103. 
RichmoneL Duchess of^ 135. 
Richmondy Duke o/y 112. 
Rinaldo and A rmida^ 1 25. 
Riz'erSy Countess^ 119. 
Rome, 32. 

Roundheads, The, 69. 
Royal Intimacy, 74. 
Roval Portraits, 73, 82, loi. 
Rubens, 10, 14, 20, 24, 38, 68, 128. 
Rubens f Portraits o/y 47. 
Rupert of the Rhiney 107. 
Ruthven, Maria, 130. 

St. Augustine^ 39. 
St. Mar tiny a"^ 
St. Rosalie^ 42. 
Satins and Siiks, 87. 
Saventhem, 22. 
Savoy, Duke o/y 36. 
Shirley, Sir Robert, 33. 
Snyder Sy 50. 

Southampton, Earl of , 116. 
Stanhope y Ladyy 129. 
Stone, Henry, 92. 



Strafford. Earl of y 107, 133. 
Stuart Nobles, The, 99. 
Sunderland, Lady, 119. 

Tassisy The Dey 50. 
Technical Practices, 94. 
Teniers, 37. 
Turin, 36. 

Vander Geest, 48. 

Van Dyck, Portraits of, 31, 96, 

129. 
Van Dyck's Ancestors, 7. 
Van Leemput, 84, 102. 
Venice, 26. 
yettuSy 125. 
Villiers, Lordy 113. 
Waller, Edmund, 123. 
Walpole, Horace, 63, xo8. 
IVartuicky Earl of 1 18. 
White Boy, The, 29. 
Will, Van Dyck's, 135. 
IVilton Family, The, io> 
Worcester , Marquis of 1x5. 
Wotton, Catharine, 79. 
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Pictures Painted by Van Dyck. 



Subject. Engraver, 

Charles I £. M andsl. 

Christ Crowned with Thorns Bolswbrt. 

Gastavns Adolphns P. Pontius. 

The Children of Charles I Cooper. 

The Children of Charles I Strange. 



These Heliotypes are printed on the finest plate paper, 
19 X 24 inches, and are 

PERFECT COPIES OF THE STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF 
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